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CHAPTER I. 



LADT GEORGE AT BADEN-BADEN. 



" Well— well, the world moat turn upon its axis. 

And all mankind turn with it, heads or tails, 

Aud live and die, make love and paj our taxes, 

And oa the veering wind drifla, shill our sails i 
The King coiniiiandB, and the Doctor quacks ns. 

The Priest iuBtnicta, and so our life exhales : 
A little Breath, Love, Wine, AmbiUon, Fame, 
Fighting, Devotion, Dust, — perhaps s Name." 

< Btbon. 

I ADY GEORGE was at Baden- 
Baden when the Duke of Mal- 
don departed this hfe. She 
felt the news of his death very 
deeply, and for ten whole days abstained 
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Lady George herself said, that she 
associated with all kinds of delightful Bo- 
hemians abroad, whom she wonld not dream 
of speaking to in London; and so Mrs. 
Smith had no more to bear than all her 
ladyship's country friends. 

Now, Lady George was by no means 
proud ; she would take a lift to a picnic in 
Mrs. Smith's carriage, to save the expense of 
hiring one herself, with the utmost con- 
descension, and yet she cut that good lady 
in Eotten Kow ! It surpasses all compre- 
hension, and is a trait of character peculiar 
to " worldlings.'' Oh, ye worldlings ! ye 
are a sad lot, a sad lot ! 

Lady George had got up a party for the 
Hemhausen Kace^. It was rather a 
scratch pack. There was old Colonel Chut- 
nee, who had been recommended by that 
famous physician. Sir Alfred Kempe, to try 
the German baths, and young Kaynor, 
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and two or three others. It was, as I 
said, a " scratch pack," and yet that worthy 
woman Lady Greorge Fitzreine made the 
best of it, as she did of everything, 
and determined to enjoy herself. She 
attached herself to the Colonel as the most 
presentable of the party, who entertained 
her with stories of his own liver, and his 
wife's little irregularities with the Doctor up 
at Simla. 

" By Jove, madam, 1 am an ill-used man. 
By Jove, I am !" 

" There are generally faults on both sides. 
Colonel/' said Lady George. 

" Faults on my side ! If there was a fault, 
it was that I was too kind to her, too lenient, 
too trusting, too loving, too confiding." 

" What an infatuated woman to deceive 
such a kind husband !" said Lady Greorge, 
with just the slightest soupgon of irony in 
her voice. 
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" I believe you, it was," said the Colonel. 

Sharper than a serpent's tooth is an un- 
grateftil wife. I believe child is the right 
word. But it is all the same in the end ! 

" All is vanity !" said Lady George, with- 
a sigh. 

"Yes, all thipgs,'* replied the Colonel. 
'* Carriages, horses, women, and wine — ^the 
whole lot of 'em." 

"Even sparkling Moselle," said Lady 
Greorge, pouring out a bumper. " Yet it's 
very pleasant all the same." Then she got 
tired of the Colonel, and began to talk to 
Alured Kaynor, 

"Have you been to Paris on your way 
here, Mr. Kaynor?" she inquired, "There 
has been rather a good ball at the Embassy, 
lately. There was a great English beauty 
there, a Miss Penacre. Were you intro- 
duced to her?" 

" Yes," replied Baynor. 
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"Did you think her very pretty?" said 
Lady George. 

" I ?" he replied ; " I thought her charm- 
ing ; the very queen of beauty ; the princess 
of " 

'' What ? " said Lady George. 

" Oh, nothing/' he replied ; " only I, in 
common with the rest of the world, think 
Miss Fenacre very lovely." 

" I should say rather out of the common. 
Young fellows don't go about the world 
talking of girls as Don Quixote did of his 
peerless Dulcibella !" 

Then Lady George laughed, as she saw 
the colour rise in Kaynor's cheeks. 

Then the subject turned to other matters, 
as they drove on to the race-course. 

A German race is not the serious business 
that a Leger or Cesarewitch is with us. 
The betting is not so high, and the training 
is not so strict and severe. A German 
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jockey bears no more resemblance to his 
English compeer than a grenadier guard 
does to a private in one of the Ghoorka regi- 
ments ; and it is the same thing with the 
horses; they are altogether of a heavier 
build, more like drays than English racers. 

They were enabled io take up a good 
position, not far from the winning post, so 
as to be able to see the finale of each race. 

There were men bawling out "Correct 
cards !" for all the world like Epsom on a 
Perby day. There were the itinerant 
venders of oranges and other light refresh- 
ments, and here and there great casks of 
Lager beer on small light trucks. It is a 
gay and animated sight, a race-course, with 
all its varieties of colour, light and shade. 

There is a vast deal of rascality connected 
with the turf; but, per scy no one can deny 
racing to be a very innocent amusement. 

Of course, Lady George had some bets on. 
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She backed the Prince of Peterwardein's 
horse " Tilly ^' for five pounds, against 
Baron Sconderhausen's " Wallenstein"; and 
won her money. She took odds on all the 
" events," and entered them in a little blue- 
velvet betting-book, with a gold pencil-case. 
She rooked Colonel Chutnee out of two 
pounds sterling, by hedging. In fact, she 
showed herself to be quite a financier. That 
veteran spoke of her ever afterwards as an 
artful, designing woman. He had been let 
in for the hire of the carriage, as Lady 
George left Baden-Baden soon after the races, 

and forgot to pay her share of the hire. 

* 

" I take a pleasure in winning that fel- 
low's money," said Lady George; "he's 
such an atrocious old screw." 

It is rather a pleasure, extracting pounds, 
shillings, and pence from the niggardly. I 
mean only by fair and legitimate means, 
such as whist, or betting ; not " legging." 
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Lady George felt very much bored on the 
way home from Hemhausen to the hotel. 
Everybody in the carriage felt more or less 
" done " — that kind of feeling which always 
succeeds a day spent in the open air^ on 
" pleasure intent," such as races, a review, 
or a regatta. After a theatre or a ball, one 
goes to bed — or ouglit to do so— and it is all 
over. Not so with daylight amusements. 
You have got the whole evening before you, 
and have to *' sit it out" with patience and 
fortitude, however weary you may be. 

For me, I like to take my pleasure and 
go straight away to bed, and forget aU 
about it ! 

When Lady George drove up to the door 
of the hotel, the first person she saw stand- 
ing on the steps was Sir John Fenacre. It 
gave her quite a " fiUip," and she jumped 
out of the carriage with great alacrity. She 
even forgot to make her adieu to Colonel 
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Chutnee and the rest of the party, who were 
going to drive on to another pension. This 
last act of hers put the finishing, stroke to 
the resentment of the gallant warrior, who 
had been rather pleased at being taken up 
by a Duke's daughter-in-law. " Confounded 
highflyer!" he muttered, as the carriage 
rolled on; "hadn't the grace to say good 
morning, even !" 

"I am so glad to see you," said Lady 
George. " I have been to Hemhausen with 
a frightful set of snobs, and I am quite glad 
to have a decent person to speak to. How's 
Madeleine? I suppose she's with you? 
What a sad thing about papa ; in the midst 
of life ! Dear me, it's very shocking. You've 
heard about Henry, I suppose? — cut off 
with a shilling. I am almost glad, because 
the Duchess will have to keep him going. 
It'll hustle her no end." [N.B. This is not 
ladylike.] " I think it the greatest fun out. 
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Did you see Charlie and Minnie in Paris ? 
I managed the whitewashing business my- 
self ! You never saw a woman in such a 
rage as the Duchess was. She tore out her 
hair in handfuls when she heard they were 
married ! It was- as good as a comedy to 
see her !" 

" I didn't see them," replied Sir John ; 
" but I heard about it at the Embassy." 

" Wasn't it fan ?" said Lady George. 

Now, Sir John was a " man and a father," 
so he looked rather dissentient at her 
proposition. 

" Wasn't it fun ?" she repeated. 

"Well, I can hardly say," he replied, 
" not having been there." 

" I don't mean the wedding," said Lady 
George ; " all weddings are stupid, and are 
all alike in that respect ! 1 mean the elope- 
ment, and the wrath of the dragon- 
aunt !'* 
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"/shouldn't like Madeleine to do it," he 
said. 

" Of course you wouldn't ; but then you 
can laugh at this little escapade all the same, 
can't you?" 

" Yes, of course," said Sir John. " Of 
course, when it isn't in our own family, it's 
very good fun ; very good fun indeed !" 

" Worldlings" can laugh very heartily at 
the misfortunes of their fellows. 

" Will you dine with ns to-night ?" said 
Sir John ; " and we can all go to the 
Kursaal together." 

Now Sir John, in common with other 
visitors, would rather have diied than taken 
his daughter to a gambling-house in Lon- 
don, but thought nothing of doing it abroad. 
It makes all the difference. People who 
keep the Fourth Commandment rigorously 
at home, away with it as soon as they cross 
the "herring pond!" They see no harm 
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in walking in the Tuileries or Luxembourg 
Gardens on Sundays, but have a holy horror 
of people who do the same in the " Zoo" on 
the seventh day. Of course, it is the beasts 
that make it so wicked. 

Sir John Fenacre had a suite of rooms on 
the entresol, and had made himself, as was 
his wont, very comfortable. 

Lady George greeted Madeleine with 
much warmth and affection, and expressed 
her unbounded joy at their fortunate ren- 
contre. After dinner they aU adjourned to 
the Kursaal. Light was streaming from 
every window of that magnificent building, 
and its vast saloons were filled with a cos- 
mopolitan assemblage gathered from the 
four winds. There were a score or more of the 
Kussian Princesses and Polish Countesses 
who go gadding about the Continent like 
the Juif erranty never resting long in one 
place. Setting up their tents in Paris 
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boarding-houses, Synsa pensions, and Italian 
hotels, and assembling like vultures where- 
ever roulette and rouffe-et-noir hold out their 
baneful attractions. There were seedy- 
looking ro«^/^ from every capital in Europe, 
who lived only for the excitement of the 
rattle of the dice. Men who were too idle to 
work, and too dissipated and disreputable to 
be owned by their families. Men who had 
fleeced every hotelkeeper between the 
Scheldt and the Po, and had left behind 
them a trail of " paper," like the " drags " 
in the " game of hare and hounds !" Mingled 
with these were the English tourists pro- 
per, such as our friends the Baronet and 
his daughter, and Lady George Fitzreine. 
People who only came for the fun of the 
thing, and staked a florin or a " nap,*' but 
did not make a business of it, like the irre- 
gular corps of chevaliers dHndustrie and 
Polish Countesses. 
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Our party went first into the salle de con- 
versatiouy a splendid apartment, furnished 
with green velvet couches and lounging- 
chairs, and the walls resplendent with 
mirrors in gilt frames. 

They made their way through the crowd, 
and amused themselves with listening to the 
conversation going on around them. When 
Lady George had made a half tour of the 
room, she met Colonel Chutnee face to face, 
and cut him dead. 

"Who is that yellow-faced man, who 
looked as if he were going to speak as we 
passed ?" asked the Baronet. 

'' A Colonel Chutnee,'* she replied. " A 
horrid old curmudgeon, with whom I have 
scraped acquaintance since I came here. 
Shall we go and see the play ?" 

"Very well," said Sir John. "As you 
please." 

"This is the way," said Lady George; 
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" Tip this passage and through those folding 
doors." 

" You seem quite au fait here/' he said. 
Then he pushed opeii the folding-door, which 
went back noiselessly on its well-oiled hinges, 
and admitted the party. 

Shaded lamps threw down a strong light 
on to the tables, which were surrounded by 
a crowd of people with pale, haggard, 
anxious faces, all watching intently the 
swinging of the roulette balls. A dead 
silence reigned in the apartment — ^a silence 
which might be heard. That simile of the 
Egyptian darkness being felt is a very apt 
one. Darkness can h^felt, and silence heard. 
It seems an absurdity, but it nevertheless is 
an acknowledged truism. 

Lady G^eorge dexterously obtained a place 
for herself at the table, and pulled out her 
purse preparatory to staking a piece. Sir 
John and Madeleine took their places on 

VQL. III. 2 
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one of the raised benches which run round 
the room, and remained inactive spectators 
of the scene before them. Sir John had 
had enough of gambling in his time; he 
was now rich, and, quite right too, set his 
face rigorously against it. 

It is, as a rule, only penniless people who 
gamble. They have everything to win and 
nothing to lose. It is the same in revolu- 
tions : you do not find Dives agitating for 
reform, and a general reconstruction; he 
knows better, he has got a stake in the 
country and means to keep it. 

Sir John had a purse of sovereigns in his 
pocket, and he meant to keep them. The 
togular c.^ had only a few florins, and 
they threw them recklessly away. They 
had so few that it really did not matter 
whether they were without or not. It is on 
this principle that out-of-elbows people 
always drive the best carriages, give the 
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best parties, and wear the newest of straw- 
coloured kids. They owe so many thou- 
sands, that the hundreds spent on these 
trifles seem as mere bagatelles in comparison. 
It is a false and wrong morality, but it is 
that of the benighted " worldlings" of 
whom my story treats. 

Lady G^eorge was successful in her ven- 
tures, and, as a natural consequence, was in 
high good humour with herself and the 
world in general. There is nothing so 
conducive to a general feeling of charity as 
a sudden stroke of fortune. It was in this 
frame of mind that she encountered Colonel 
Chutnee, and shook hands cordially with 
that warrior, and introduced him to Sir 
John. Whilst these two worthies were inter- 
changing small-talk, Alured Eaynor passed 
her, seemingly anxious to avoid a recognition. 

" Are you going to cut me, Mr. Eaynor ?" 
exclaimed Lady George. 

2—2 
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" Oh ! I beg your pardon," was his reply ; 
" I really didn't see who it was." 

This was a lie, my good readers; but 
" worldlings " tell such as these every day, 
and think nothing of it. 

" Here is your friend Miss Fenacre," said 
Lady George. 

Madeleine bowed very stiffly. Was not 
her father just behind her, and had he not 
sternly forbidden her to speak to him ? 

The crowd now began to thicken, people 
were pouring out (»f the card-room, most of 
them cursing their luck in no measured 
terms. Sir John and Colonel Chutnee got 
separated from the rest of their party, and 
were carried along with the stream to the 
door. 

Alured Eaynor was much elated at the 
unexpected meeting, of course; but he 
would not have chosen that it should take 
place under the cynical eyes of Lady George 



»i 
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Fitzreine. He knew her to be a consummate 
quiz, and also to possess the knack of 
making people feel very awkward by her 
pointed remarks to them in public and her 
utter disregard of the ordinary forbearance 
of speech peculiar to polite society ; I mean 
that forbearance which makes you say, " My 
dear Miss Muff, what a pretty song that is, 
and 80 well sung, do tell me the name of 
it ;" when all the while you think it the 
most hideous composition you ever heard, 
and most odiously sung, and you do 
not care whether Adam wrote it or Cla- 
ribel. 

" You'd better take Mr. Kaynor's arm, 
Madeleine," said Lady G^eorge. " I can take 
care of myself." 

Just then there were symptoms of an 
" ugly rush" on the part of the irregular 
corps ; so, feeling rather nervous in a crowd, 
she complied. The three made their way 
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slowly to the door, and took up a position 
to await the arrival of Sir John. 

Now, Lady George was entirely ignorant 
of Alured Eaynor's previous career, as 
may be supposed. She had picked him up 
at the table d'hdte, as she had done all her 
other acquaintances at Baden-Baden. 
Having heard him talk of Madeleine Pen- 
acre, she took rather a pleasure in throwing 
them together. Like most women, Lady 
George was a born matchmaker; one of 
those women who make it their charitable 
mission to endeavour to procure husbands 
for all the young girls who may be thrown in 
their way. 

She noticed that Madeleine's face wore 
rather a distressed expression, and with 
her usual tact asked her the cause point 
blank. 

" I am tired, and want to get home," she 
replied. 
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« Can I find your carriage for you ?» asked 
Raynor. 

" Thank you. I should be much obliged," 

Alured Baynor darted off on his mission, 
only too happy (like all people in love) to 
be doing anything for the object of it. 

" For heaven's sake get rid of that man, 
somehow or other," said Madeleine. 

" Why ?" exclaimed Lady George. "There 
is nobody else to talk to better," 

"Because Pd rather not see anything 
more of him. My father would not like it 
if he saw me talking to him." 

Now this was hitting the right nail on 
the head with Lady George. If she did 
enjoy anything it was lacerating parents' 
feelings by inciting their daughters to flirt 
with unsuitable parties. Nothing amused 
her more. So she resolved to foster and 
nurture this littlq affair on which she had 
stumbled. 
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"Don't you like him yourself?" she asked 
Madeleine. 

" I don't dislike him, but my father does ; 
and I would rather not see anything more 
of him." 

But Lady George would not be baulked 
of her fun thus easily, and only laughed at 
her subordination to parental rule. 

At this juncture Sir John came up. 

" I thought you were lost," he said. " I 
have been hunting everywhere for you ; we 
will get away now, as soon as we can get 
the carriage up." 

'• A friend of mine has gone to see if it's 
here," replied Lady George ; " he'll be ba<;k 
again directly." 

"You'll come to luncheon with me to- 
morrow, wont you ?" said Sir John to Colonel 
Chutnee. " Let me introduce my daughter 
to you. Madeleine, Colpnel Chutnee knew 
your uncle Charles out in India," 
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" Met him at Bangalore," said the Colonel. 
*'He was suffering then from liver; had 
come up from Madras for change of air; 
very healthy station Bangalore. I like the 
Neilgherries better than Simla myself." 

This was a long speech for a man of few 
words like the Colonel. 

Just then Alured Eaynor came bustling up. 

" Tour carriage is coming up now, Miss 
Fenacre ; may I offer you my arm ?" 

"Stop, sir!" exclaimed Sir John. "Miss 
Fenacre will take my arm.'' 

" Who the are you ?" exclaimed 

Eaynor, as Sir John pushed him violently 
on one side. 

" Her father," replied the Baronet. 

Eaynor started ; he had not had time to 
look round and see who his assailant was. 
The eyes of the uncle and nephew met, and 
they knew one another, but gave no sign of 
recognition. 
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Sir John was red in the face with rage ; 
he did not offer Lady George a seat in his 
carriage as he had intended, bnt banged the 
door and drove off. 

"What's happened to our friend?" ex- 
claimed Lady Greorge ; " a sudden fit of dis- 
temper ?" 

" Can I put you down at your hotel ?" 
said Colonel Chutnee, when his carriage 
came up. 

Lady George graciously complied; her 
autumn tour was her season of retrench- 
ment, and she generally found travelling 
Britons who were willing to paj^ for her 
carriages in consideration of her being a 
duke's daughter-in-law. Herein lieth the 
difference : the British snob or snobbess 
who sees poor Mrs. Smith toiling along a 
dusty road in the broiling sun will not offer 
her a lift, though they have two vacant 
places in the carriage. If they pass Lady 
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Creorge Fitzreine walking in a shady, well- 
watered street, they puU up and oflfer to take 
her anywhere. Nay, Mr. Brown will con- 
sent to sit in the " dickey" of his own car- 
riage to accommodate her^ whilst he smiles 
complacently as he passes poor, weary, and 
travel-worn Mrs. Smith ! Oh, ye British 
snohs, how you fall down and worship the 
"Ked-book," and those whose names are 
written therein ! 
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THE MARCH TO MAQDALA. 

"War is honoarable 
la thoM who io their uative rights indnUin ; 
In those whoee swords as iron barriers are 
Between the lawIesH spoiler and the weak." 

JoUfNA BaILLIE. 

tllE military enterprise known 
as the " Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion " was one of the most 
rapid and decisive affairs of 
modern times. The English General might 
well have said in the terse, laconic style of 
the old Roman hero, " Vent, vidi, vici." 
Undeterred by the difficulties and hardships 
of traveUing in a country but little known 
to Europeans, and without roads or any 
method of internal communication, Lord 
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Napier and his gallant army persevered, and 
overcame all the ohstacles which opposed 
them in the four hundred mile march from 
the sea coast to Theodore's stronghold of 
Magdala. 

Composed as the army was of so many 
different arms of the service and troops of 
different nations, it is wonderful with what 
unanimity they worked together. English re- 
giments marched side by side with the dusky 
sons of India, and the Dragoons, gorgeous 
in gold lace and embroidery, were followed 
closely by the Blue-jackets of the Naval 
Brigade. 

About October in the autumn of '67, the 
travellers by the overland route began to 
perceive that something unusual was about 
to take place in the East. 

The quays and wharves of Alexandria 
were crowded by mules, under the charge of 
Ishmaelitish-looking Arabs, who formed a 
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strange contrastto the smart-looking English 
orderlies of the Transport Corps, under 
whose supervision they were placed. 

A stray officer in the uniform of the 
E. H. A., with exception of a pith helmet in 
lieu of the regulation bushy, was looked 
upon quite as an embryo hero by the occu- 
pants of the railway carriage in which he 
travelled from Cairo to Suez; who con- 
sidered themselves fortunate in hearing some 
authentic account of projected arrange- 
ments. 

Dire complaints of trains pressed into the 
service of the troops arose from delayed 
travellers at " Shepherds," who were anxious 
to reach their destinations. Their detention, 
however, caused much joy to the dragomen, 
and other " plagues of Egypt." 

At Suez, railway waggons filled with 
forage and the impedimenta of war blocked 
up the station yard and sheds, and transports 
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crowded with troops lay in the bay, all ready 
to set sail for the seat of war. 

All down the Eed Sea, passengers on 
board the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany's steamers were on the look-out for the 
troop ships, and one unceasing topic 'of con- 
versation, both on the quarter-deck and the 
forecastle, was the "Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion." 

Everyone will remember the outcry raised 
in England when the Abyssinian Expedition 
was first mooted. How nearly all the public 
prints rang with the Quixotism of sacri- 
ficing the lives of hundreds for the accom- 
plishiug of such a small end. But the 
honour and prestige of England in the East 
was at stake, and the Administration 
never wavered from their resolve. Time 
has proved how justified they were in their 
anticipation of success. 

That success was owing in the first in- 
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stance to the firm, and at the same time con- 
ciliating policy of Lord Napier ; and no less to 
the willingness and promptitude with which 
his orders were carried out by every branch 
of the service under his command. He pro- 
claimed himself a friend to the Abyssinians, 
an enemy to Theodore only. It was the old 
story of a disciplined force verms an un- 
organized rabble ; the former swept every- 
thing before them, and ended by razing the 
fortress to the ground, and releasing the 
captives. 

Charles Forrester, as we know, enlisted in 
the Eoyal Engineers, and after a few weeks 
preliminary drill, was ordered out with his 
company to Abyssinia. An education re- 
ceived at a famed military school not one 
hundred miles from Woolwich had made 
him tolerably proficient in the technicalities 
of engineering, and he was already looked 
upon as a very promising recruit. 
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For himself, he had felt more settled since 
his enlistment. It was true his associates 
were not of that class of men to which he 
had been accustomed ; but when a man is ut- 
terly broken as he was, he doesn't care much 
who his companions are, or whether he has 
any at all. His grief makes him egotistical. 

Forrester could draw very well, and by 
that means escaped a good deal of hard 
manual labour, as he was "told off" for 
surveying and map drawing. He embarked 
from Woolwich one bright autumn morning, 
and before noon the vessel was steaming 
slowly down to the Nore. 

No one who has not been on board a 
troop-ship on the first day, can realize the 
utter wretchedness and discomfort of it. Its 
total absence of order, and the general aroma 
of dirt, tobacco, and dinner. 

There is not a man on board who knows 
where to stow away his kit or sling his 

VOL. III. 3 
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hammock. Some are sea-sick and some are 
drunk, and the rest are too callous to their 
sufferings to render them any assistance. 
The temper of the captain is conveyed in 
the one emphatic adjective of the whole 
crew, " hawful !" and everything appears to 
he rising to a perfect climax of misery, when 
a kind of resurrection takes place when 
matters are at their worst, and phoenix-like, 
order and cleanliness arise from a chaos of 
dirt and confusion. 

After a few days at sea, games are got up 
on deck, diversified hy morning performances 
of the goose step and other military myste- 
ries; and so the time goes on pleasantly 
enough for most. 

Forrester's hammock was swung near one 
of the port-holes, hut he had not often the 
luxury of a current of fresh air, as there was 
mostly a heavy sea on. 

No one who has not heen cooped up in a 
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close cabin at sea, with four or five of his 
fellow worms for days, without any change 
of the atmosphere, can appreciate the syba- 
ritism of a bed- room on shore. The contrast 
of a nicely papered and chintz-curtained 
room, with a large window looking out on a 
pretty landscape, and a bed with snowy fur- 
niture in one comer, is indescribable when 
you first exchange a foul, filthy cabin for it 
— a cabin in which you have been " screwed 
down " for a fortnight perhaps, with no air 
but that impregnated with the reek of cabins 
as fusty as your own ! If this is disgusting, 
what must the hold of a troop-ship be? 
Eimmel ! a bottle of thy millefleurs at the 
very thought of it ! And yet our worthy 
friend Charles Forrester had to endure it 
fromWoolwich to Alexandria, and again from 
Suez to Massowah. This latter is no joke, 
as the voyage is in the fiery furnace called 
the Eed Sea. 

3—^ 
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During the passage of the narrow stream 
beneath which lie the bones of Pharaoh's 
host, the heat was so intense that the fire- 
men struck and refused to work the engines. 
They alleged that no one but a salamander 
could live in such a furnace as the stokehole 
of a steamer in the Eed Sea. There was no 
resource left but to supply their place with 
volunteers from the crew. Charles Forrester 
was one of these ; he did not care whether 
the heat killed him or not, it was as good as 
a sun-stroke or an Abyssinian bullet. Any- 
thing for action. So he fell to work, piling 
on fuel till the red flames leapt up fiercely, 
and seemed like angry monsters hungering 
for prey. 

The steamer crept slowly up, tacking with 
every breath of wind till it reached Mas- 
sowah, where it discharged its living freight 
on to the African shore. It was a motley 
group assembled at Massowah, — wild-look- 
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ing Indian irregular cavalry, swarthy Beloo- 
chees and handsome straight-featured Sikhs, 
bronzed Europeans, who had been some 
years in the East, and their pale-faced coun- 
trymen fresh from the parade grounds of 
Alder shot and Chatham. 

The company to which Forrester was at- 
tached was not long before it received 
marching orders ; in fact, it was almost in 
the van of the expedition. He found plenty 
to distrait him in the novelty of everything 
about him, and in the entire change of 
scene. In the course of his duty he had to 
assist in throwing a bridge over a rather 
rapid stream. An officer of the Life Guards 
Green (our old friend Fitzbattloaxe, alias 
Jove) had volunteered to accompany the 
expedition, " aw, by Jove ! for the fun of 
the thing," as he expressed it. 

Now he, in company with one of the 
general's staff, had been out on a reconnoi- 
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tring expedition, and was returning home 
some few hours after sunset. The bridge 
was quite in the van of the army, and the 
sentries posted there on the first night of 
its erection were rather — what shall I call 
it — nervous. 

" Do you remember how our fellows were 
picked off at the Cape, on out-post duty, by 
those skulking black beasts ? " remarked a 
British soldier ; " no man ever went twice as 
sentry there. As sure as eggs, he was found 
in the morning with an ounce of lead in him !" 

" You don't say so ! " exclaimed one 
of the men about to be left for the first 
watch of the night. 

"I do indeed," repeated the sergeant. 
" Good-hje, my boy ! Any little thing you'd 
like done?" 

" No, thank you," replied the sentry, dis- 
mally. " I suppose if I am to be shot, why 
I am.'' 
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" Lor bless you, don't be so down, you're 
paid for it ! " 

" It don't make it no better though, as I 
can see. I wish I'd never listed." 

" It's too late now. Is there any little 
thing you'd like sent to your friends ?" 

"Kothin' 'cept this 'bacca stopper to 
father," he replied, pulling it out of his 
](5ocket. " It is hard to have to stand here 
as a mark for those niggers to shoot at ! " 

Th6n the sergeant gravely put the tobacco 
stopper in his pocket, and went off to the 
tents of the detachment, chuckling at the 
fright he had given his subordinate. 

Sergeant Martinet was an old hand, and 
had seen service in various quarters of the 
globe. He had been ?n the Kafir war of 
'49 ; in the Crimea ; and had gone through 
the Indian mutiny, and accordingly, as he 
expressed it, " knew a thing or two ! " 

Charles Forrester was the companion- 
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sentry to the one we have just seen feeling 
the thraldom of the reign of terror. They 
passed and repassed each other without 
breaking the regulations by uttering a 
syllable. About the blackest part of the 
night, they heard a distant clatter of hoofs. 
They both stopped simultaneously to listen. 
The sound approached nearer and nearer, 
till they were quite sure of it. 

" What are we to do ?" said the sentry, 
piteously, his teeth chattering with fear. 
" I wish I had never listed. I never should 
if I hadn't been drunk, and that serpent 
of a recruiting sergeant hadn't beguiled me !'' 

"Hold your tongue, and stand to your 
arms," replied Forrester, sternly. " Who goes 

« 

there?" he shouted,* as a horseman galloped 
up to the bank of the stream, and wheeling 
his horse suddenly round, disappeared again 
in the darkness. "Who goes there?" he 
repeated, and receiving no answer, fired. 
The ball went whizzing across the water, 
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and in a moment a piercing shriek was raised, 
as if some one had fallen, mortally wounded. 

The report of Forrester's carbine roused 
Sergeant Martinet, and he ordered the 
bugler to sound the alarm, and hastened 
down to the water's edge. He waited about 
for half an hour, and nothing more being 
heard, he drew his men off again, first taking 
th*e precaution of doubling the sentries. 

It was a pitch-dark night, and the damp 
rising in dense clouds from the river, 
entirely obscured the view of the opposite 
bank. It was a kind of night in which a 
body of men might pass within a foot of you, 
and you would neither see them, nor hear 
the tramp of their footsteps. Forrester 
fancied he could hear faintly, every now and 
then, a moan, as if from a person in pain. 

These moans continued at intervals during 
the night, but beyond keeping the sentries 
on the alert, they created no further alarm. 

At length the clear grey dawn, which in 
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the East precedes the sunlight by some con- 
siderable space of time, revealed a figure 
lying quite motionless on the ground, and 
apparently dead. 

Sergeant Martinet, taking a file of men 
with him, hastily crossed the bridge, and 
turned the body over. The jaw had fallen, 
and the eyes wore that glazed, petrified 
stare, that distinguishes the orbs of those 
whom the King of Terrors has claimed for 
his own. 

" Good God ! it's Mr. Fitzbattleaxe," ex- 
claimed the Serjeant. " Who fired that riiot?" 

" I !" said Charles Forrester. 

" It will be a case for court-martial," said 
the Serjeant ; " and until inquiry is made, I 
must place you under arrest. 

Then he directed the men to place the 
body on their firelocks, and the mournful pro- 
cession wound its way slowly to the camp. 

Forrester s feelings can be more easily 



» 
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imagined than described. There was he, the 
innocent cause of bringing a fellow-creature 
to a violent end. It seemed as if he was 
destined to bring destruction and misery to 
every one with whom he came in contact. 
His distress of mind was most acute ; •as to 
the official inquiry^ he had no fear of that ; 
the whole thing was clear as noonday^ but 
it was the tribunal of his own heart that 
accused him, not of murder, because there 
was no similitude of that foul offence in the 
transaction. He had fired in obedience to 
instructions, but it was the inward feeling 
that he was predestinated to misery, and 
that the escape from his old haunts had not 
been eflTectual — ^that his bad angel followed 
him, and that from his inevitable sort there 
was no escape. 

Thecourt-martial absolved him of all blame, 
and he resumed his duties again. But it 
was no longer with cheerfulness and alacrity 
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that he marched with the gallant army, the 
face of the dead man ever haunted him. The 
question oiwhy it should have been his fate to 
have been almost a murderer, was continually 
on his mind. He seemed to be a second 
Cain wandering to and fro upon the earth, 
with a mark set on his forehead. 

The army approached nearer and nearer 
to the fortress of Magdala, and several 
skirmishes took place between the vanguard 
and Theodore's troops. The latter had 
planted themselves on the mountain passes in 
readiness to what would be called at the 
cover side " pot" the English. But their 
undisciplined ardour led them to make sorties 
from their vantage ground, which in every 
case ended in a severe defeat. The English 
besides had dragged up some small guns, 
and these effectually silenced the musketry 
of the dusky warriors. 

They were now before the gates, and as 
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Theodore still breathed defiance and "No 
surrender," a petard was affixed to them, 
and in a few moments a loud detonation 
proclaimed that Magdala had fallen. 

The English troops now poured in, and 
found little or no resistance made to their 
taking possession of the cluster of mud hu^s 
which was dignified by the Abyssinians 
with the name of a town. 

The loss of the place was inconsiderable, 
and the soldiers showed, as British troops 
always do, the utmost consideration for the 
unfortunate inhabitants. 

On the return of the army to the sea- 
coast, Forrester volunteered into a company 
of his corps returning to India. He had no 
wish to return to England ; all there was a 
wretched blank to him. Men cut him in 
ihe streets, as worldlings do the unfortu- 
nate earthen pipkin that has got smashed 
going down the stream in company of them- 
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selves — ^the brass pots ; and besides this, lie 
felt his hands were stained with blood, and 
he was more at a distance than ever from 
the only being he loved — ^Eleanor Fenacre. 
She doubtless, he thought, had forgotten 
him, and he was glad to think it was so. 
He did not wish to cross the bright sim- 
shine of her existence with the shadow of 
his life. He could not forget her — in fact 
it was his only solace ; but he hoped and 
prayed that he himself was as completely 
forgotten as the denizens of the world before 
the flood are by their post-diluvian descen- 
dants. But the heart that has once loved 
does not so soon forget. Lady Fenacre 
ostensibly was in the convent of '* Our Lady 
of Sighs," because she mourned her past 
life. 

In reality, it was because she loved Charles 
Forrester. 



-- 



CHAPTEE ni. 

PISTOLS FOR TWO, COFFEE FOR ONE. . 

" Tour woids have tooV such pains, as if tbey labour'd 
To bring mansUnghter into form, set qnarrelling 
Upon the head of valour; which, indeed. 
Is valonr misbegot. 

* * • '• ■ •■ 

He's tmly valiant that can wisely soffer." 

Shasbpbi.se. 

LHE pleasant little reunion of our 
dramatis •persome at Baden- 
Baden was destined to receive 
yet another character ont of 
our emporium of " worldlings." Loftus Fen- 
acre had followed his cousin — not from Dan 
toBeersheba — ^butfrom London to the Grand 
Ducal dominions. That Sir John would 
ever consent to a union between himself and 
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Madeleine he knew was entirely out of the 
range of probabilities, nevertheless he could 
not help indulging a hope that somehow or 
other things would turn out as he wished. 

The doctrine of- things coming right 
"somehow or other" is a very comforting 
one, and should not be hastily condemned as 
unsound. What should we do without the 
iynis fatuus called hope ? It lures us on 
through life, throws radiance on what would 
otherwise be dark and dreary, and if at the 
end it turns out to be incorporeal as our 
simile, why, what of it ? It has cheered us 
through our pilgrimage, and done its office. 
Of course I am not here alluding to the 
higher and holier form of hope which places 
its aspirations and longings beyond the 
gloomy portal of the grave. God forbid 
that that hope should fade into thin air as 
we grasp it, or that it should flee away when 
we open our eyes in the unknown and track- 
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less future. But the hope that animates us in 
things temporal is at best but a fantasy of the 
fecundity of our teeming brains, an unreal 
thing that is begot of our own fancies, as un- 
stable a fabric as the house built on the shift- 
ing sand, which is liable to totter and fall 
at each ebb and flow of the tide of life, or at 
each rude blast of the world's adversity. 

Loftus Fenacre had, as I have said, fol- 
lowed Madeleine to Baden-Baden with the 
vague hope that things vsrould come right 
somehow or other. 

The morning after Sir John's rencontre 
with Eaynor at the Kursaal, he was walking 
in the public gardens with Madeleine, in no 
very composed frame of mind. He thought 
himself the most unfortunate father in 
Christendom. His daughter had refused the 
most eligible match in London that season, 
and, what was worse, had created an impres- 
sion on a most unsuitable individual abroad. 

VOL. TIf. 4 
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It was in this mood that he encountered his 
nephew. 

" How do you do !" said Loftus Fen- 
acre. 

" Bless my soul ! what brought you here ?" 
replied his uncle. 

Loftus did not say, " Madeleine," though 
he thought it. ^ We cannot always say what 
we think. 

Instead of replying to Sir John he shook 
hands with his cousin, who, we may be 
sure, was not sorry to see him. 

Just then Lady George came up with 
Eaynor. "What star have you tumbled 
from?" exclaimed her ladyship to Loftus. 
" What in the world brought you here ?" 

" Have you any objection ?" 

" Not the least in the world ; very glad to 
see you. But it seems a curious four of our 
own immediate coterie meeting promiscuous 
like this on a foreign shore." 
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" Doesn't it ! but it's a living fact, and 
wont admit of a disputation." 

" What are you going to do to-day ?" in- 
quired Lady George of the Baronet. 

" We intend to remain at home," replied 
Sir John. " The company one meets at the 
places of public resort is so very mixed." 

^' All the more fun," sai^ Lady Greorge ; 
" besides, I don't believe one meets more 
disreputable people at Cremome than you 
do in the drawing-rooms in Mayfair." 

" I beg to differ with you," said Sir John, 
stiffly. 

" All right ; diflfer," said . Lady George ; 
" but I still hold to my original sentiments. 
The men are precisely the same set, and the 
women get more and more alike every 
day. Didn't the Saturday say so ?" 

" Tes ; but one can't take all the Saturday 
says for Gospel," replied Sir John. "A 
sweeping condemnation, such as that con- 

4 — a 
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tained in the article called ' The Grirl of the 
Period/ can hardly be taken in its strict 
literal meaning/* 

"Perhaps you are right/' said Lady 
George ; " but I know the world too well, to 
have a good opinion of it. I haven't lived 
ten years amongst the pomps and vanities 
for nothing, I cjtn assure you/' 

During this conversation, Eaynor had 
tried in vain to get up a conversation with 
Madeleine, incited thereto by the talismanic 
signs of Lady George, who wanted some 
fun. 

Sir John's feelings can be easier imagined 
than described. There was his one little 
ewe lamb in juxtaposition with the two black 
were-wolves who dared to admire her ; and 
he, her father and natural guardian, was 
prevented by the rules of common polite- 
ness from saying " Get you gone !" to both 
of them. As was natural, he preferred one 
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of his nephews to the other, if anything. 
Isaac before Ishmael any day, is the verdict 
of the world ; though, as often happens, 
Ishmael is much the best feUow of the two. 
Sir John was great at expedients, and it 
suddenly flashed across him that he might 
get rid of his Ishmael by setting Isaac, the 
son of the free woman, at him. By this is 
not meant that he intended to take Isaac and 
incite Ishmael to attack him by shouts and 
hissing, and by a continuous and vigorous 
use of the word " loo !" I merely mean that 
it flashed across him that he could get rid 
of Raynor by making Loftus quarrel with 
him ; which he would be ready to do at his 
request, looking upon the proposition as an 
overture of friendship on the part of his 
uncle. 

" You^U come to luncheon with us, 
Loftus," said Sir John, cordially^ 

Of course Loftus made no objection, and 
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accepted the invitation without hesitation. 
He had never dreamed but that Sir John 
would have rieceived him in the most frigid 
manner, and that he would studiously avoid 
all communication with him. His un- 
expected heartiness of manner gave him, 
therefore, a feeling akin to astonishment. 

" He's got some reason for it," was the 
mental verdict of Loftus Fenacre, "and 
before long I shall know it. 

" Are you going to the theatre to-night ?" 
Lady George demanded of the Baronet ; 
" because I hear there is rather a good thing 
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on." 



" Yes," he replied ; " I've got a box." 

" Have you?" said Lady George ; " have 
you got room for me?" 

" I daresay we can maJke room," he re- 
plied, with an emphasis on the word maJte. 

*' Oh, I don't mind a squash a bit ; it's 
much jollier! don't you think so, Madeleine?" 
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"I think overcrowding anything but 
agreeable in hot weather," said Sir John. 

" It*s not hot now," said Lady George. 

"I don't know what you call the ther- 
mometer at 87® then." 

" Just comfortable." 

" Then I caU it infernally hot," said the 
Baronet, who was fast losing his temper. 

"And I don't," said Lady George. 
"Sorry to differ from you. What's the 
number of the loge ?'' 

" Thirteen," repUed the Baronet. " We'U 
go home now; and, Loftus, we lunch at 
one." Then, taking off his hat to Lady 
George, he walked off in high dudgeon. 

"Confound that woman," he said; "her 
brass and impudence beat anything I ever 
met with. Whatever she wants she asks 
for ; makes no bones about it. She wouldn't 
have the slightest scruple in asking for the 
coat off your back, if she happened to take 
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a fancy to it ! She beats anything I ever 
met with." 

''But, papa/' said Madeleine, "the box 
holds three, and there is only you and I to 

go." 

" I meant to have asked your cousin, and 

I've a good mind to now. She said she didn't 

mind a ' squash,' as she calls it." 

" Ask Loftus !" exclaimed Madeleine. 

" Why not ?" said Sir John. " You talk 
as if it was unnatural for a man to be civil 
to his own nephew when he meets him 
abroad." 

" Tou never would ask him in London," 
said Madeleine. 

" I have told you a thousand times," said 
Sir John, testily, " that that's quite another 
thing. People don't want their poor rela- 
tions hanging on to them in London. Every 
one who is up for the season wants to get a 
step higher up the ladder than Providence 
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intended them to get. They intrigue, lie, 
and truckle for ball tickets. County squires 
want invitations to dukes* dinners; county 
squiresses would sell their souls to take their 
daughters to the 'dear' duchess's balls. The 
sons dress after that * delightful, wicked Lord 
Henry / the daughters make that charming, 
piquant Lady Greorge their model, and are to 
be heard privately asking their brothers for 
stories of the ' reigning favourite/ to tell to 
their partners at the balls ; because, forsooth, 
Lady George sets the fashion of setting all 
decency and etiquette at defiance ! It's quite 
true ; I don't want Loftus loafing about my 
house in London. It makes fellows shy of 
a girl when they see her so deuced familiar 
with her cousins ; but that's no reason why I 
shouldn't ask him to my house abroad. I 
live in a certain set, and must do as they do, to 
get along at all." 

Madeleine secretly thought that this long 
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tirade did not bear much on the subject in 
point, but discreetly kept silence. 

" I am surprised/' continued the Baronet, 
with an injured tone of voice, "that after 
my express prohibition you- should speak to 
that young man Raynor ; I may say I am 
surprised. But as the dear Duchess of 
Maldon says, young people of the present 
day are so very independent, so utterly 
defiant of parental authority, so regardless 
of a father s known wishes, so " 

Here he could say no more from emotion, 
the scene by the fountains at Maldon 
Lodge, N.B., was before him in mental 
vision. 

" Please don't say anything more, papa," 
said Madeleine. " I'm sure I always try to 
please you in every way I can." 

By this time they had arrived at their 
hotel, and the busy bustling scene before 
the door put an end to all conversation of a 
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disagreeable nature. There were parties 
starting in carriages, parties on horseback, 
and solitary parties, who seemed to shun all 
companionship but the traveller's "guide, 
philosopher, and friend,*'. yclept "Murray." 
Sir John and Madeleine did not stop to 
survey the stirring scene, but went straight 
to their respective apartments. The father 
to sleep under cover of reading Gaiiffnani, 
the daughter to prepare a suitable toilette 
wherewith to captivate the ideal. Is it for 
their private gratification, or the pleasure 
of seeing his daughters well dressed that 
Paterfamilias allows " the girls " to run up 
such awful bills at Eedmayne's,and Marshall 
and Snelgrove's, every season ? Bah ! they 
are in the market, and must be well set off. 
Don't we see ribbons of divers colours on 
the tails of the horses at Homcastle and 
Barnet fairs. Nobody hates a dowdy female 
more than I do, but there is a happy medium 
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between dowdiness and the flaunting robes 
of Traviata. 

Now Madeleine Tenacre bad bit upon 
this happy medium, and it was with au 
innocent desire of looking as well as possible 
in tbe eyes of the man she loved, that she 
made the most charming mating toilette 
ever seen. 

At one o'clock she was in the dining-room 
in a white pique, with black ribbons and 
gold ornaments. She had to wait some 
time for her father and cousin, as Sir John 
had given orders for Loftus to be shown to 
his apartment directly he arrived. On his 
entry he had said " I want to have a few 
minutes' conversation with you before 
luncheon." 

" Tou noticed that j^oung man who came 
up to us in the gardens with Lady George 
Fitzreine ? " 

" Yes." 
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" Well, I have discovered that he is a very 
indifferent character, a mere adventurer. 
However, I have my own reasons for not 
saying so publicly, at present. This places 
me in a very awkward situation, as un- 
fortunately he managed to get introduced to 
Madeleine at the Embassy in Paris, and 
has had the impudence to renew the 
acquaintance since his arrival here. / have 
not been introduced to him, and do not wish 
to be. What I want now is some one who, 
from his relationship, can act as a brother 
might, for Madeleine, and give this young 
man plainly to understand that his acquain- 
tance is not desired for the young lady 
by her friends. By Jove, I*m an old man, 
Loftus, and I look to a young fellow like 
you to help me! — old fellows like myself 
don't like scenes, we haven't nerve for them. 
Will you manage this business for me, only 
you mustn't mention it to Madeleine ?'* 
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"You may rely upon me," said Loftus, 
" I'll take the first opportunity." 

"No violence, mind," said Sir John. 
" No scene." 

" All right," replied his nephew. 

"Now we'll come into the dining-room 
and have some luncheon ; you'll find Made- 
leine waiting for you." 

The cause of her father's cordiality to 
Loftus was still a mystery to Madeleine, but 
her lover looked upon his interview, and the 
delicate commission with which he was 
intrusted, as an overture of peace, and a kind 
of typical olive branch. 

The luncheon was rather a constrained and 
formal affair, in spite of the efforts of the 
great "diner-out" to promote conversation 
and set people at their ease. Loftus took 
his leave after luncheon, in obedience 
to a most decided hint from his host. 
" You'll meet us at the theatre at half-past 
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six," said Sir John, as liis nephew took 
leave. 

" Thanks, I will," he replied. 

As he walked across the Platz, Lady 
George and Alured Raynor passed him in a 
barouche. They were going for a drive into 
the country. 

" I wonder how I shall manage this busi- 
ness," thought Loftus, as they passed him ; 
" it's a difficult thing to tell a man that his 
acquaintance is not desired. He must either 
be of Corinthian brass, or a snob, not to 
know it himself!" 

At about a quarter past six Loftus Fen- 
acre had taken his stand at the box entrance 

of the Theatre. The Germans keep 

more sensible hours than we islanders, who 
begin to amuse ourselves when we ought to 
be thinking of going to bed. 

Sir John, like all men of the old school, 
was punctuality itself, and half-past six 
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saw him and Madeleine settled in their 
box. 

"You must leave that chair for Lady 
George/^ said the Baronet to Lofkus ; " one 
of the boxkeepers will lend you a camp 
stool/* 

Number 13 in the Theatre at Baden- 
Baden is a small box, only holding three 
chairs, but it is capable of accommodating 
five persons, if two of the said persons stand 
up behind. When the Fenacre party were 
comfortably settled, a knock came at the box- 
door. 

" Open the door," said Sir John to Loftus ; 
" it's Lady Greorge, confound her \" 

Loftus obeyed, and slid the bolt back to 
its socket. Lady Greorge was not alone, 
Ahired Eaynor was with her. 

" You don^t mind Mr. Ray nor standing 
at the back of the box, do you ?" said Lady 
George. " There's lots of room.'* 
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Sir John did not answer, but appeared in- 
tent on the opposite side of the auditorium. 

" I am afraid our number is made up," 
said Loftus. 

" Humbug !" said Lady George. " Come 
in, Mr. Eaynor." 

Alured Eaynor came in. 

" I must request you to withdraw," said 
Loftus ; *' this box is engaged by Sir John 
Penacre for his own private accommoda- 
tion." 

Loftus laid his hand very slightly on 
Eaynor*s arm, and gave him the slightest 
possible push in the direction of the door. 

" I see I'm de trop,^^ said Eaynor to Lady 
George. " I'll meet you when the piece is 
over. — Good night. Miss Tenacre." 

Madeleine bowed very slightly. 

" You shall hear from me about this," 
whispered Eaynor to Loftus, as he passed 
him, " You'd better have a friend ready." 

VOL. m. 5 
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Loftus gave him no answer, but shut the 
door of the box almost in his face. 

After the play was over, Loftus accom- 
panied his uncle and Madeleine to the car- 
riage ; and when he had seen them off, he 
lounged under the colonnade to see the rest 
of the " house" take their departure. 

There were not many carriages, as the 
Fraus and Frauleins mostly walk to and fro 
to the theatre and concert-room. 

A man muffled in a long cloak pushed 
violently against Lofbus^ and letting the 
folds fall which covered his features, revealed 
the countenance of Alured Eaynor. 

" Is that intentional ?" inquired Loftus. 

"Tes; and that too," replied Eaynor, 

9 

striking him in the face with a light cane. 
" What right have ^ou to come between me 
and her ?" 

" Who ?" 

" Madeleine." 
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" How dare you pronounce her name ?" 
exclaimed Loffcus, now thoroughly roused* 

" I have as good right as you." 

" Liar ! you have not," replied Loftus, 
" I am her cousin !" 

" So am I," said Raynor. 

" 'Tis false, and I'll make you eat your 
words !" 

" Calm yourself," said Eaynor, with a 
cynical smile ; " that we will decide to- 
morrow morning." 

"At what hour?" 

"At five o'clock, behind the Scomber- 
hausen Wood, on the Platz " 

« aood.^' 



ii 



" Weapons, pistols ; and twelve paces.' 

" Good." 

" Au revoify^ said Raynor, gaily ; he was 
a dead shot, and had kiUed a man. 

Loftus spent the night in writing to 
Madeleine. 

5—2 
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" If I fall, it is for her/' he murmured to 
himself ; '' it is for her sake, and I die con- 
tent." 

• Sir John Fenacre did not know of their 
meeting of course ; and if he had, the idea 
of his two bSt€8 noirea standing up with pistols 
ftt the distance of twelve paces would have 
been rather pleasant than otherwise. 

Loftus had to write and request Colonel 
Chutnee, with whom he was slightly ac- 
quainted, to be his second, but did not, 
much to his dismay, receive any reply from 
that warrior. 

At five P.M. in the cold grey morning he 
was obliged to wend his way to the Scom- 
berhausen Wood, alone. 

This wood is famous at Baden-Baden for 
duels and suicides. 

Kaynor was already on the ground with 
two friends, one of whom volunteered to 
act as second to his adversary. All the pre- 
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liminaries having been gone through, the 
combatants took up the positions indicated 
by their seconds. 

The signal was to be the fall of a white 
handkerchief. When everythingwas arranged 
a clattering of hoofs was heard along the 
road. 

** Coward !'* shouted Kaynor, " you have 
arranged this ; however, you shall not escape 

And without waiting for the appointed 
signal, he fired. The ball went whizzing 
with an unerring aim. It was not one 
victim that it claimed, but two. Madeleine 
Fenacre lay motionless by the side of her 
lover. The bullet that had just grazed her 
and stunned her for the moment, had entered 
Loftus Fenacre's temple, and he was stretched 
motionless and dead on the greensward. 
Raynor flung away his pistol, and rushed 
with a frantic cry to where Madeleine was 
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lying, and tlirew himself on the ground he- 
side her. She just opened her eyes, and 
seeing Eajmor, gave him a glance of un- 
utterahle loathing and disgust, and fainted 
away. 

The gendannes, who had now arrived, 
seized Eaynor, and carried him off unresist- 
ingly. He could do nothing but gaze with 
a dull, petrified stare on Madeleine. 

" Bless my soul !" exclaimed Sir John^ 
with a real tear in his eye, **this is sad 
work ; sad work, poor boy !" 

Then Ke assisted Colonel Chutnee to carry 
Madeleine to the carriage. 

" It was a near thing for her ; thank Grod 
she's safe !" he murmured, piously. " I'm 
sorry for the boy." 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE FENACEE ELECTION. 

"True eloquence consists in saying all that is necesMrj, 
uid nothing bnt what ie aeoestarj," 

La BocHEFOtrcAULD. 

^|:--^^MMEDIATELT after the duel 
\^M which terminated so unfor- 
tunately for one of his nephews. 
Sir John fled from Baden-Baden 
as from a plague-stricken city, and took up 
his residence at the Grange. 

Fenacre Grange is not the pleasantest of 
places either in the autumn or winter. The 
very first fog of the year always makes its 
appearance in the Essex Marshes, and the 
cold blasts from the German Ocean sweep 
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over them and turn the water in the dykes 
into ice, whilst the leaves are still lingering 
on the trees in the more genial South-coast 
counties. 

Madeleine was long before she even 
partially recovered the violent scene she had 
witnessed. Not that the shock had made 
her nervous, or developed that mysterious 
disorder termed hysteria, but it threw over 
her life a dull settled melancholy, which it 
seemed impossible to her to shake off. The 
winter passed at the Grange was quite in 
unison with her feelings. All the sur- 
roundings were dull and dreary, and the 
sounds confined to the hoarse screamings of 
the sea gulls and wild fowl, and the splash 
of the water against the stone steps of the 
east tower, for during the whole of the 
winter of 186- the water was, as we have 
seen it on a previous occasion, out. 

Sir John spent the greater part of his 
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time in wildfowl shooting on the waste, but 
towards the end of February he was fre- 
quently closeted for hours in the study with 
Mr. Parchment, his legal adviser. The sub- 
ject of these important deliberations was the 
approaching General Election. Sir John 
Fenacre meant to ask for the suflfrages of 
the free and independent voters of the town 
of Fenacre. 

Now, since the days of her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth, of pious memory, and the 
so-called Invincible Armada, Fenacre had 
been a pocket borough of the family at the 
Grange. The seat had been by tacit consent 
accorded to the Fenacre for the time being, 
or his nominee. It is true there was a 
legend of some Bed Kepublican voter at the 
time of the Gordon Eiots in '80, having got 
" a man down from London " and proposed 
him. But the interloper had been ignomi- 
niously defeated, and driven from the town 
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with volleys of rotten eggs, stinking fish, 
cabbage stalks, and brickbats, amidst the 
derisive groans and yells of the " free and in- 
dependent,** headed by the Major-domo at 
the Grange of that time. Fenacre only re- 
turns one member to Parliament, and had up 
to the present time been represented by Mr. 
Beaufoy, the rejected of Maria Duchess of 
Maldon, who had bought the seat of the late 
Baronet, Sir Kichard. But now the days 
of Lord George Gordon seemed to have re- 
visited the earth, and the Eed Kepublican 
voter found a successor in Job Baxter, of the 
Hoy. 

Job Baxter was the very incarnation of 
malignity in the eyes of Sir John. He 
firmly believed that he kept up a close cor- 
respondence with the Fenian head-centres 
and the devil, of whom the former are sup- 
posed by some to be the earthly agents. 

This Satanic agent, Job Baxter, was the 
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head of the anti-Gxange interest in the town, 
and it was he who started the audacious idea 
of opposing the nominee of " the family/' 
But even he could not work it alone ; he 
must get some of the " respectable " people 
to espouse the interest of his party, so he 
resolved to court the Chapel influence. As 
we saw in recent Welsh elections, this is a 
very powerful one, especially amongst the 
ignorant voters of small country towns. 
Fenacre boasted a " Salem," an " Ebenezer," 
and a " Bethel," and Job Baxter resolved to 
secure all the influence of these schismatic 
establishments. 

The first thing he did was to have "a caU." 
Thereupon he sent for the minister of Salem 
to wrestle with him. Then he had scruples 
as to the lawfulness of keeping a house of 
public entertainment, and sent for him of 
Ebenezer to talk the matter over. This 
worthy assured him that it was a matter of 
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necessity to have houses of rest and refresh- 
ment for the wayfarers. Was he not on a 
journey himself sometimes, and felt the need 
of such support as malt liquor, rum shrub, 
or what not ? And besides, the Hoy might 
fall into the hands of an ungodly man, 
instead of being kept by one of the elect, 
Uke him, Job Baxter. 

This latter argument was unanswerable, 
and Job Baxter, as he always intended, 
abandoned his scruples as to the trade of a 
publican. After much talk on divers matters, 
Baxter broached the election. 

"I am afraid Sir John is an ungodly 
man," said he. 

" I have heard," replied Ebenezer, " that 
he is much given to profane talking, and 
the society of worldlings, poor lost creatures 
who little know their danger." At this 
juncture he turned up his eyes till nothing 
was visible but the whites. "And his 
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daughter too, is fond of the sinful amuse- 
ment of dancing, and the garish deUght of 
witnessing stage-plays." 

" Ah, indeed !'' said Baxter. 

" Yes," continued the successor of the red- 
nosed man, Stiggins, of Pickwickian fame ; 
*^ she tires her head and paints her face 
nightly in order to attract the attention of 
the gilded butterflies of fashion in the gay 
world. But their laughter shall turn to 
mouriiing, and their joy to heaviness," he 
continued, with a smack of his lips expres- 
sing his satisfaction at the thoughts of it ; 
"for. them is Tophet ordained of old." 

It is astonishing with what joy Stiggins 
consigns all mankind — except himself — to 
perdition. 

" So it is," said Baxter, who of course was 
an astute theologian. 

"A worldling Hke Sir John should not 
represent the godly in the senate-house," he 
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continued. " We want a man not given to 
vanity." 

" That is what we want, Mr. Baxter, but 
where shaU we find such in this generation ; 
and how can we withstand the money and 
hereditary influence of the wicked ?" 

" I know a man who, I think, would with- 
stand them — ^worthy Mr. Brown of Crouch 
End Factory; he is well to do with this 
world's gear." 

" Good idea ! I will call a meeting in the 
chapel for the purpose of requesting him to 
stand for our borough, if I can indude a 
suflBicient number of the flock to attend." 

"You are the man for these stirring 
times," said Baxter. " With a leader like 
you the Philistines will flee, even unto Beer- 
sheba !" 

Then these two worthies parted for the 
night. 

The next evening, after chapel-meeting — 
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at which meeting Baxter had assisted in 
singing a hymn of forty-two verses in length 
— ^the minister of Ebenezer told his hearers 
that he wished to say a few words to them. 
As his few words generally meant a good 
many, the people settled themselves in their 
pews comfortably and awaited his opening 
remarks, which were as follows : — 

" My dear brothers, sisters, and friends, 
an important public event is about to take 
place in this tovm — I allude to the approach- 
ing election — and I wish to speak to you on 
the subject. There is a family whose 
strength is as Agag and Abinoam, who 
have long oppressed and domineered over 
this city. (Groans), A member of that 
family is about to ask for our su&ages. 
(A voice : * We wont given 'em him.') No ; 
I know you wont be dictated to any more ; 
the times of tyranny and coercion have 
passed. (A voice: 'Britons never, never. 
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never shall be slaves/) No, brethren, in 
the words of the profane song, * Britons 
never shall be slaves !' (Tremendous ap- 
plause and deafening cheers, lasting nearly 
five minutes.) I see you will not tamely 
bear the yoke any longer. I see you are 
fired with freedom, glorious freedom ! — ^free- 
dom ! thy very name intoxicates me now ! 
(A voice : ' Why don't you take it regular, 
instead of Old Tom then ?' — ^laughter.) Do 
not let your private interests as purveyors to 
the luxuries of the Cave of Askelon interfere 
with your public duty to your country ; do 
not let it influence you to vote for the Grange 
nominee ! (Tremendous cheers, and cries of 
^ We wont.') Finally, lastly, and to conclude, 
I propose that a deputation from this meet- 
ing do invite Jedediah Brown, Esq., of 
Crouch End Factory, to stand for the borough 
of Fenacre. (Hear, hear, hear, and deafening 
cheers.) And now, lastly, let me introduce 
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to your notice Mr. Job Baxter, the *con- 

# 

verted publican/ who will address the 
meeting." 

Ebenezer then bowed to his flock and sat 
down. The landlord of the Hoy now 
ascended the rostrum. "My dear friends/* 
he said, " I have so lately come out from the 
tents of Archan that I feel some difference in 
addressing of you (a voice : ' Of course you 
do*) ; but I wish to bear testimony to the 
sentiments of your worthy minister, who so 
ably put before you the folly of bowing down 
to Bel and Nebo. (Cheers.) It wont do 
no longer, mates," continued Baxter, getting 
back to his natural phraseology — " it wont 
do no longer. (A voice : * True for you ; 
it ain't your beer as is drunk at the Grrange ' 
— ^laughter.) I say we must have a man of 
our own, a free and independent man (cheers), 
a man as is not given to vanity and world* 
liness, a man (a voice : *As will buy his 

VOL. III. 6 
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beer at the Hoy' — laughter) — ^a man who 
wont turn round when he gets into Si. 
Stephen's ! (Deafening applause.) That 
man is Jedediah Brown, Esq., of Crouch. End 
Factory. (A voice: 'Manure merchant^ 
etcetera, etcetera' — cheers and laughter.) 

The " converted publican" then sat down^ 
and, after a few sbort speeches from leading 
lights of Salem and Ebenezer, it was resolved 
unanimously to invite Jedediah Brown, Esq., 
of Crouch End Factory, to stand for the free 
and independent borough of Fenacre. 

Sir John had a full and particular account 
of this meeting from Webster, who had it 
from the landlord of the Fenacre Arms, who 
had it from his potboy, who had it from his 
mother, who was a member of Ebenezer, 
and who was present at the meeting above 
described. And, as it may be supposed, the 
sentiments expressed at the meeting did 
not lose in retailing, Webster looked upon 



1 
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his master as a predestinated Charles I. or 
Louis XVI. 

" Tou must be careful, Sir John/' he said 
to the Baronet. " These are revolutionary 
times, and the whole of Europe is * on the 
work.' " 

This latter is a brewing phrase. (N.B., 
given for the benefit of the uninitiated.) 

" We must bring the family interest to 
bear, Webster," replied the Baronet, " and it 
will all come right." 

The chief butler shook his head dubiously. 
" The family interest isn't what it wds^ he 
thought to himself. " Lor ! I've known the 
time when there wasn't a tradesman in the 
town as didn't touch his hat to me. And 



now " 



By this now we may gather that Mr. 
Webster was not held in the esteem he 
formerly enjoyed. The fact was, the railway 
had brought a new state of things into exis- 

6—2 
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tence. The railroad is a deathblow to pocket 
boroughs and family influence all over the 
kingdom. Oh, the good old times ! However, 
families generally abused their influence, 
and it is better to acquiesce in the sentiment 
" whatever is, is right," and rejoice in the 
progress and enlightenment of to-day. 

Sir John determined to canvass the town 
forthwith, and, as a preliminary step, had 
every dead wall covered with flaming blue 
placards, with the legends — " Vote for Fen- 
acre and the Glorious Constitution !" "Vote 
for your old neighbour Fenacre !" " Vote for 
Fenacre and Church and State !" blazoned on 
them. 

Sir John thought it savoured too much of 
familiarity describing himself to the towns- 
people of Fenacre as " your old neighbour," 
but Mr. Parchment over-persuaded him. 
"If you ain't *hail fellow, well met' with 
every sweep in the town in these days, you 
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haven't a chance at an election. You are 
put down as proud, and an aristocrat, and it's 
all up with you." He even persuaded him 
to allow a placard to be printed with the 
words " Fenacre, the people's friend !" on it. 

'* But I hate the people," said Sir John. 

"Then, for heaven's sake, don't say so, 
or you've no more chance than — than my 
great-grandmother's ghost," Mr. Parchment 
added, solemnly. 

" All right,"- said Sir John. " If I must, 
I must ; but it's against my principles." 

" You mustn't have any at elections," re- 
plied the lawyer, 

" It's all very well for you to say so, but 
hang it ! I'm a Baronet, and must have 'em." 

"Then keep them for the right time, 
which certainly is not at present." 

"I suppose I'd better go round to the 
voters," said Sir John. "I'll order the 



carriage." 
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" No ; you must walk/' said the lawyer. 

"Walk! Why the devil should I 
walk?" 

" Because the voters wont like it if you 
don't." 

" Hang the voters !" 

" That's all very well, but you must con- 
ciliate them. If you go swelling in your 
barouche to the cottages of the bargees, you 
wont get a vote. You must walk. You'll 
be called an ' aristocrat ' if you don't. Then 
it's all up with you. You must shake 
hands with all the men— the dirtier their 
hands are the better — ^it'U show 'em you 
ain't proud. You must kiss all the women, 
and all the babies ; ask the names and ages 
of ail the children, and give 'em all sweets 
and halfpence. You must ' stand treat ' to 
every man you meet in the town?" 

'' Good heavens ! I can't do all this," said 
the Baronet, in dismay. 
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"Then you must give it up," said the 
lawyer, decisively. 

" Never !" exclaimed Sir John, the blood 
of all the Fenacres coursing through his 
veins : " never !" 

" And," continued Mr. Parchment, ** you 
must ride when you go round to the farmers." 
Why ?" said the Baronet. 
Because they like it." 

" But I don't ; and I wont do it to please 
anybody." 

" Then you must give it up." 

" Well, I don't mind for once ; but I 
don't see why, when a man stands for a 
place, he's to go about outside a horse when 
he hates it." 

" The farmers like it ; shows 'em you are 
a sportsman. They hate a man who can't 
ride to hounds." 

"Very weU then; if I must, I must," 
said Sir John, with an air of resignation. 
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" When you go to the Rectory, and the 
doctor's, you must go in the barouche, with 
two footmen : theyUl like that ; and it would 
be better if Miss Penacre went with you/* 

" Very well/' 

** And if Miss Penacre would make a few 
purchases in the town, en routes and look in 
at the schools and kiss some of the children^ 
it would be very popular/' 

" She shall do it," said Sir John. 

"And," continued the lawyer, "if you 
would take off your hat to every one you 
met, the people would like it very much, 
Sir John/' 

" But I shall catch cold," said the Baronet, 
*^ and I hate the people/' 

" Sir John," said Mr. Parchment, re- 
proachfully, "it will be all up with you if 
you say that r 

"Very well. Parchment, I'll carry out 
your programme to the letter. Let's see. 
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* Shake hands with the men — ^pick out the 
dirtiest ; kiss the women — choose the 
ugliest ; ask cdl the children's names ; give 
every bod;^ beer !' " 

" You'll be the most popular M.P. in 
the three kingdoms, upon my sacred 
honour !" 

Sir John carried out his programme to 
the letter, and the number of voters on his 
side was considerable, in spite of the Chapel 
interest. 

The day before the election Sir John gave 
a ball, and issued invitations to everybody 
who was anybody in Fenacre. 

This was his crowning piece of strategy. 

"Piddles and drink will carry any elec- 
tion," Mr. Parchment had said; and 
"fiddles and drink" were provided in 
plenty by Sir John, for the delectation of 
the voters of Penacre. The champagne was 
not from the vineyards of the Widow Clicquot, 
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but it was strong and frothy, which, after 
all, is the main point. 

In spite of the denunciations of " Salem," 
'' Ebenezer," and " Bethel/' the Grange ball 
was a triumphant success. It was in vain 
that the ministers entreated their flocks not 
to go to such a den of iniquity. A gorgeous 
invitation card, with gold ornamentation, did 
the business. And the plaintive request of 
" Sir John and Miss Fenacre, for the honour 
of Mr. and Mrs., and the Misses and the 
Masters Bobinson's company, on a certain 
evening at ten o'clock — dancing," W9,s per- 
fectly irresistible. Besides, the worthy 
rector of Fenacre, Doctor Septimus Ortho- 
dox, Bural Dean, saw no harm in going, so 
why should they? He didn't frown at 
people enjoying themselves ; and, after all, 
" Salem," &c., were only irregular lights ; 
and, as orthodoxy suited them, they were 
for the nonce strong supporters of the Esta- 
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blishment. The deities of the schism shops 
denounced the ball-goers in awful language 
to a thin sprinkling of nobodies who hadn't 
been asked, and had come to hear the fortu- 
nate recipients of invitations well consigned 
to inferno. 

" I say the ball did the business. Through 
the exertion of Mr. Parchment no one was 
omitted who had the slightest claim to be 
asked, and there were no wails in the town 
of the forgotten ones. The cordiality and 
bonhomie of Sir John was .the theme of 
every tongue, as was the beauty and con- 
descension of his daughter. 

" What a relief," exclaimed the Baronet, 
as the last party quitted the Grrange. "Thank 
heaven, electioneering is not chronic." 

" It will go well to-morrow I hope, papa," 
said Madeleine. "I have been hard at 
work, canvassing all night." 

" Thanks, my child," said Sir John, kiss- 
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ing her with a pleaded expression. It was 
the first thing he had seen her display any 
interest in since the duel at Baden- 
Baden. 

The eventful morning came at last, as all 
anticipated events will arrive, and was 
ushered in by the firing of the cannon on 
the summit of the east tower, and the 
hoisting of the flag. At eleven. Sir John in 
his new yellow barouche, dressed in a blue 
frock coat, blue tie, and white waistcoat, left 
the Grange. The other seats were occupied 
by his proposers. Sir Eomford Brentwood, 
and his seconder, the Hon. Theydou Gernon, 
and his daughter. The carriage was pre- 
ceded by the band of the Essex Hussars, 
mounted on white horses, and followed by a 
long string of carriages, carts, and horsemen. 
Sir John, with his wonted liberality, had 
" liquored-up " all his constituents before 
starting. The notes of the band were a 
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little shaky and uncertain, but they were all 
the louder, which made up for it. 

As the cavalcade entered the town, they 
were met by Mr. Parchment at the head of 
another body of voters. The lawyer came 
up to the carriage and whispered to Sir 
John, " You must get out and walk." 

" Confound it ! impossible ! spoil the look 
ofthe whole thing." 

^ Tou must'' said Parchment. " Brown*s 
going to walk, and it wont do to risk it. It 
will be very popular if you do, — ^please the 
people." 

" I hate " 

"Hush, for heaven's sake; you'll be 
heard." 

" Well, I suppose I must," groaned this 
victim to the vow populi, and descended from 
his carriage. 

As Mr. Parchment said, it was a most 
popular thing, and fetched the mob. Deaf- 
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ening cheers greeted Sir John as he walked 
across the market place to the hustings. 
All the morning Brown's emissaries had 
been drawing odious comparisons between 
the posible entrie of the two candidates. 
One will come prancing on horses, grinding 
the faces of the poor — and what a glorious 
contrast — ^Brown, the man of the people, 
will he insult their majesty with his liveried 
menials and powdered lacquies ? — no, he will 
walky like one of yourselves. 

This sentiment had been applauded 
vigorously all the morning, but Su- John's 
unexpected humility turned the tables in his 
favour. And he was the hero of the hour. 

How fickle is a mob. They had rotten 
eggs all ready to bespatter him with, if he 
had entered in state, concealed about their 
persons. 

The Mayor called on Sir John to address 
the voters first. He having been duly pro- 
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posed by Sir Eomford Brentwood, as a fit 
and proper person to represent the borough 
in Parliament, and seconded by the Honour- 
able They don Gernon. 

Sir John, who had rehearsed his speech 
many times to Mr. Parchment, whose com- 
position it was, spoke as follows : — 

"Voters of the Borough of Fenacre, 
fellow-townsmen — friends (emotion). You 
will let me call you my friends ? (applause). 
I come before you to ask for your suflfrages 
on this occasion. I do not ask it as a right 
from family association, (a voice: 'Tou 
wouldn't get *em if you did 0, but as a proof 
of your kind and neighbourly feeling. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) I am in favour of our glo- 
rious constitution, gentlemen— our glorious 
con — sti — tu — ^tion (a voice : ' And Queen 
Elizabeth and the Armada.' This home 
allusion produced much laughter). The 
Penacres always have been true blue. 
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gentlemen. Blue to the backbone^ and true 
to the core ! (Deafening cheers.) And I 
hope I shan't disgrace 'em. (Cheers, — ' That 
you wont.') I am in favour of the malt tax, 
and the agricultural interest (cheers), 
and everything by law established. And now 
gentlemen, I leave my cause to you and my 
country." (Prolonged cheering. Sir John 
here sat down.) 

Jedediah Brown, Esquire, was ^en 
proposed by the Minister of Ebenezer, 
seconded by Job Baxter. Mr. Brown said — 

" Fellow townsmen, I am in favour of a 
general reconstruction (cheers), the down- 
fall of the House of Lords (ecstatic cheering), 
the total overthrow of everything by law 
established (cheers), disendowment (cheers), 
dissent (cheers), disestablishment (cheers), 
Penianism (groans), repeal of the Union (a 
voice : * What ! the work'us where you was 
brought up at?') Orsini (cheers), Mazzini 
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(cheers), Garibaldi (prolonged cheering), and 
Beales, M.A. (cheers.) Fellow citizens, I 
have done. Eeturn me as your representa- 
tive, and I'll be a firebrand in the dry- 
stubble of the Commons. Citizens, I'll wake 
'em — I leave my fate to you." Mr. Brown 
here bowed and returned to his place. 

The enthusiastic reception of his fellow- 
candidate rather alarmed Sir John, and he 
expressed his fears to Mr. Parchment. " The 
confounded people will turn on me now," 
said the Baronet ; " they cheer every word 
that fellow says." 

" So they would if the Prince of Wales 
made an oration on loyalty, or Mazzini on 
revolutions, or Morrison on liver pills ; it's 
a way they've got, they don't mean anything 
by it. Harkee ! We've got the women on 
our side ; and I never knew the * lady's man ' 
come in at the tail of the poll yet. Take 
my word for it you're aU right." 

VOL. III. 7 
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And sure enough it was all right, for the 
poll was declared thus: — "Fenacre, 875; 
Brown, 872." 

*' It's a shave," said the Baronet. 

"Very near thing," replied the lawyer. 
"You've only got it by Webster, your 
coachman, and the pot-boy at the Fenacre 
Arms being put on the register by my fore- 
thought early this year. It would have 
been all up with you." » 

Sir John got hooraed to his heart's con- 
tent, and quite won the hearts of all by 
telling the entire population to drink his 
health at the Fenacre Arms, free of all 
expense. 

Deafening cheers foUowed his carriage as 
he left the market-place, preceded by the 
band playing "See the conquering hero 
comes." Of course there was a dinner party 
at the Grange in the evening, at which the 
new M.P. spoke with great fluency on the 
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leading questions of the day ; all the toasts 
of " Church and State," " Army and Kavy," 
&c., were duly responded to by Sir Eomford 
Brentwood, the Eev. Septimus Orthodox, 
and others, and the guests took their leave 
enchanted by the engaging manner of the 
ho!it and the charms of their hostess. 

Sir John retired that night in high glee ; 
he had begun his political career — Madeleine 
with ail aching heart ; the wheel of dissi- 
pation had begun to roll again, and she felt 
too sick at heart to revolve with it. 



CHAPTEB V. 



THE OVERLAND. 




" He cannot be a perfect msD, 
Kot being tr;'d and tutor'd in the world : 
Experience it by induBtr; achiev'd. 
And perfected bj the BniCt course of time." 

Shaesfeibe. 

( HE " overland " is a household 
word in England. There are 
very few families through the 
length and breadth of the land 
who have not one member in the glowing 
East. Every stage in the journey from 
Southampton Water to Garden Eeach, is as 
familiar to us as the " South Coast " between 
Brighton and London Bridge. This fami- 
liarity tends to annihilate the infinity of 
space between the exiles and the loved ones 
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at home, and gives a colouring to the pleas- 
ing fiction that " it isn't so very far, after 
all," and that in a few years the hot Kut- 
chery, foetid with perspiring natives, will 
be exchanged for a pretty country house 
somewhere at the back of the Isle of Wight, 
where — surrounded by wife and children — 
separation, leave, steam-boats, supreme 
courts, ryots, suttee, punkahs, and mosqui- 
toes will be as a dream of the past, and only 
leave behind it a substantial realization of 
rupees. 

I have heard people designate Southamp- 
ton as a place very little removed from 
Pandemonium, in consequence of its being 
associated in their minds with the disagree- 
able business known as leave-taking. It is 
true that on the return one lands at the 
same port, but then, ten to one you bring a 
liver complaint or a fever back with you, or 
hear on arrival of the death of some one 
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who has been very dear to you. At all 
events, there is nothing in the associations 
of the return that balances the pain of the 
departure. 

Walter Scott wrote — 



" Full many a sad aud bitter word. 
There is to hear and tell ; 
But the saddest and the bitterest. 
Is still to saj fai*ewell." 

This extract would be re-echoed by the 
stones of Southampton Quay if they hap- 
pened to be able to speak, and they would 
confirm the verdict of the poet from expe- 
rience. I suppose there is no place in the 
world where so many partings have taken 
place, and in too many sad instances for 
ever. 

It was on Tuesday, the 20th May, 186— 
that the S.S. Bundlecund was alongside the 
quay at Southamptom, with the Blue Peter 
streaming from the fore-top, and getting up 
the steam for the outward voyage. 
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The decks were crowded with passengers 
and their luggage, and everything was in 
the direst confusion. People who had got 
over their " good-byes " the day before, were 
calmly engaged in collecting their personal 
belongings previous to a descent into their 
cabins. People who had friends to see them 
off were busy in sending the last messages, 
and, in choking voices, trying to be cheerful 
when their hearts were breaking ; promising 
to write from "Gib," and asking them to 
tell them at home that they " felt as jolly as 
possible!" — a pious fraud not entirely 
credited. 

Then the bell rings for the non-voyagers 
to leave the ships. Hands are grasped and 
teeth set, and " good-bye " said stoutlj'. 
The hawser is loosened and the vessel 
slowly veers round and takes its course up 
the middle of the water. The passengers 
lean over the bulwarks and wave their hand- 
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kerchiefs to the people on the jetty, who 
return it with a cheer, which is taken up by 
those on board. The steam is well up now, 
and away they go at the rate of eleven knots 
an hour for the Eock. 

In whatever situation that " feeding 
animal" man finds himself, he wants his 
dinner, and the start for years of exile is no 
exception to the universal rule. Just as the 
steamer reaches Calshot Castle the bells ring 
for dinner, and amidst a crowd of stewards 
you have to select the place at table you 
mean to retain for the voyage. 

If sentimental people at home imagine 
their friends eat no dinner, but sit weeping 
disconsolately, they are much mistaken. On 
the contrary, they show no signs of despair, 
and seem very jolly. If the purser did not 
know that it was in the nature of things so 
to be, he would think he had got a troop of 
Bacchanalians on board from the eager way 
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in which they pass the bottle, and the loud 
peals of laughter which go up through the 
skylights of the saloon. 

The heart is sometimes saddest when the 
outward demeanour is the most mirthful. 

After dinner most of the people come up 
on deck. Ninety-nine per cent, of them 
are a little flushed, and not sorry to take 
refuge on the benches. The confounded 
vessel is beginning to lurch most un- 
pleasantly ; friendly tars lead them to the 
leeward. Over what follows we will dis- 
creetly draw a veil. 

The next day sees groaning wretches in 

every cabin, the sea lool^ing, oh, so hiliomly 

green, is rushing past the portholes in the 

most horrible manner. Despairing cries of 

" Steward !" are heard on all sides, followed 

by plaintive appeals for "arrowroot and 

brandy." 

• 

However, we are only concerned with two 
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of the passengers of the BuncUecund, Lady 
Fenacre and Colonel Chutnee. 

Of course it was a very Quixotic thing to 
do, but the former had heard from the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Small that Charles Forrester 
had gone to India^ and in spite of all en- 
treaties on the part of Sir John and her 
sister, Lady George Fitzreine, she resolved 
to follow him there. 

Colonel Chutnee, having partially re- 
covered his liver complaint, was returning 
to his sphere of duty in Bengal. 

As may be supposed, this step of Lady 
Fenacre's was the cause of much dispute 
between the sisters. 

" It's the craziest thing I ever heard of," 
said Lady George. "I begin to believe 
what Whitey Brown said about women of 
the present day, in his sermon." 

Neither the sneers of her sister nor the 
eloquence of the new M.P. had the slightest 
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deterrent eflFect on Lady Fenacre. She went 
down to Leadenhall Street and took her 
passage, and when the 20th of May came 
she went on board at Southampton. 

Lady George had got two " drums " that 
day — Q. dinner, and three balls ; so she could 
not find time to come and see her sister off. 
They parted, however, " as sisters," at her 
house in Curzon Street. 

The fourth day after leaving Southampton, 
Lady Fenacre struggled up on deck, just as 
the Bundlecund was rounding St. Vincent. 
All the passengers were in ecstasies over the 
spray which the waves throw up into the 
caverns in the low light-brown cliffs, and 
which comes rushing down again like 
cascades of snow. Lorgnettes that had done 
duty at Her Highness's were put in requi- 
sition, to gaze on the quaint-looking Spanish 
coasting-vessels — almost as antiquated in 
appearance as the galleons sunk at Vigo — 
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which seemed to pass almost under the bows 
of the steamer. 

Colonel Chutnee had examined the list of 
the passengers attentively, and when he 
came to the paragraph "Lady Fenacre — 
Calcutta/' he had made use of the ejacula- 
tion " Bless my soul !" 

When he first went to India, no one ever 
came out but Queen's oflScers, employees of 
the H.E.I.C., and young ladies who hoped 
to hook Nabobs at the Government House 
balls. It is diflferent now. People run out 
for a six-weeks' trip, and are back again 
before they are missed ; that is, if anybody 
ever is missed in these days. 

Colonel Chutnee resolved to introduce 
himself the very first opportunity, as an 
acquaintance of her sister and brother-in- 
law, and had been watching for her appear- 
ance on deck ever since the vessel left 
Southampton. When, on the fourth day. 
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she struggled up the "companion," he rushed 
forward and offered her his arm to lead 
her to a chair, and she accepted his proffered 
assistance gratefully. The horrible steamer 
seemed to lurch and plunge more than ever; 
so, after a few erratic pas performed in com- 
pany with the Colonel, she found herself 
seated on one of those cane-bottomed chairs, 
of which piles may be seen on the deck of 
any Indian steamer. 

There was a porthole in the bulwarks 
opposite the chair, and this Colonel Chutnee 
chivalrously stuffed up with his waterproof 
coat, so that she might not see the water 
rushing past the vessel. 

" Is there anything I can get you ?" 
asked Colonel Chutnee, politely. " There is 
nothing like a B and S !" 

Lady Fenacre declined with thanks, not 
having the remotest idea what a B and S 
was ! 
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" I had the pleasure of meeting a sister 
of yours. Lady George Fitzreine, at Baden- 
B^en last autumn/' said the Colonel. 
" Also Sir John Fenacre, who, I helieve, is 
related to you ?" 

" Yes, he is," she replied. 

After a few minutes* silence, by which 
the Colonel gathered that Lady Fenacre did 
not wish to talk about her relations, he 
asked her whether she was going to Madras 
or Calcutta ?" 

" Calcutta," she replied. 

*' Are you going up the country?" 

" I don't know till I arrive. I think I 
shall go down again now. Thank you." 

Then Colonel Chutnee reconducted her to 
the bottom of the companion, and delivered 
her and her shawls into the care of the 
stewardess. 

Then he strode up and down the deck. 
He did not see any one worthy of his no- 
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tice. "The times have changed for the 
worse," he thought. "In former days no 
one came by this line but fellows in the 
service, and their wives and daughters, and 
you were as sure of your company as you 
would be at the ' Oriental ;' but now all the 
bagmen come out by it, and the fellow you 
sit next to at dinner is most likely travelling 
with samples of cutlery, or tape and ribbons. 
Then there are those confounded ' competi- 
tion wallahs,' — ^beastly snobs all of 'em !" 

This was sweeping on the part of the 
Colonel ; but your true " old Indian " hates 
the race like poison. 

Early on the morning of the fifth day, 
the BuncUecund was anchored under the guns 
of the Bock. A swarm of boats immediately 
surrounded the steamers, and the swarthy, 
Murillo-looking boatmen kept up a perfect 
babel of sound. Lady Fenacre did not go 
on shore, but the Colonel did, making the 
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sixth in the Jose y Maria, which was just 
on the point of pulling-off. 

On landing at Gibraltar, you pass through 
a kind of fruit and flower market, then under 
a tunnel into the barrack square, and from 
thence into the main street of the town. 
Perhaps a greater variety of costume and 
nationality cannot be found than in the 
High Street of Gibraltar. There you see the 
long-robed Moor, with his turban wound 
round his head in Eastern fashion. The 
compound of nationality known as a Gibral- 
tese — the red-coated British soldier, the 
kilted Highlander, the blue-jackets of the 
Royal Navy, and the ' seamen of every 
country under heaven, all bearing distinc- 
tive marks either in dress or tout ensemble of 
the nation to which they belong. 

Seven hours was the time allowed to the 
passengers to inspect the fortifications and 
the Alameda Gardens by the captain of the 
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Bundlecund; and to those who have not got 
friends on the Eock, it is ample time to see 
the lions. 

Most of the passengers came on board 
laden with the deUcious sweet grapes that 
are arranged in such tempting profusion in 
the fruit market. And not a few had 
invested in photographs and Spanish 
fans, with the national "toro" depicted 
thereon. 

There is no better journal than a collec- 
tion of photographs. They bring most 
vividly before one all that took place, the 
people we met and the bon mots uttered. 
They are worth a box full of Letts's Diaries 
inscribed in the neatest of text-hands. 

Whoever first started the idea that the 
waters of the Mediterranean were azure blue^ 
must have been colour blind, or possessed of 
a very vivid imagination. The water has a 
blue tint certainly, but it does not look like 

VOL. III. 8 
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a sea of cobalt^ as some writers would lead 
us to suppose. 

The average length of time occupied in 
the passage between "Gib'* and Malta, is 
four days and a half, or five at the outside. 
Malta looks like an infinity of bran-new 
tombstones, everything is so intensely white. 
Your most lasting impression of Malta is 
that it is white. The harbour of the famed 
island of the Knights of St. John has been 
too often described to need a repetition of it 
in these pages. The S. S. Bundlecund ^ieoxtx^di 
into the harbour, which has the steps known 
as the " Florian " abutting on it. All the 
passengers immediately rushed on shore, 
and were soon busy in the shops of the 
Strada, purchasing lava ornaments and the 
pretty filigree jewellery known as Maltese 
work. 

Then there was the Governor's Palace to 
be " done," interesting from its association 
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with the Knights. There is a very fair 
museum in the palace, formed of scimitars 
and other Eastern weapons taken from the 
unbelievers in the crusading times, by the 
valiant Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Then the church, whose exterior does not 
certainly convey an idea of any considerable 
antiquity. However, the interior compen- 
sates for it by the number and interest of 
its monuments and the costliness and beauty 
of its mosaics. 

The streets of Valetta are very narrow, 
and some of the side ones leading up from 
the sea are so steep as to make it requisite 
that they should be paved with stepping^ 
stones; the Strada San Giovanni is particu- 
larly noticeable for this peculiarity. 

The streets are infested with beggars — 
sturdy vagabonds, who would excite the 
utmost rigour of the officers of the Mendicity 
Society, if there happened to be one in 
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Valetta. The other live stock consists of 
priests in their long black gowns and large 
mushroom hats, and the embryo ones 
decked in similar attire; a collection of 
sailors of all countries; and last, but not 
least, a large number of British sol- 
diers. 

Colonel Chutnee went to the club — the 
club of Malta, and found no one there he 
knew. Then he went to the Artillery mess- 
room, which is the finest that distinguished 
corps possesses out of all its numerous sta- 
tions. There he met his friend Major Currie 
Rice, R.A., who immediately asked him to 
dine at the mess that night. 

''Who have you on board?" asked the 
Major. " Nice set ?" 

" No ; an infernal set of snobs." 

" Any pretty girls ?" 

" No, all as ugly as sin ; except a little 
widow, going out to Calcutta." 
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" Groing out ?'' said the Major, with asto» 
nishment. 

" Yes, going out /" replied the Colonel ; 
" can't make out why at all/' 

" I am always devilish shy of widows and 
yra^^-widows, coming home. If you look 
at 'em, they ask you just to hold their in- 
fernal babies for one minute, while they go 
below ; ten to one the little beast begins to 
cry, and you can't shy it overboard as you'd 
like to. Then they lose their boxes, and 
want 'em up on the wrong days, and get 
you to go and badger the second officer 
about it. When they get to the ports 
they borrow money of you, and you never 
see it again. Take my advice, old fellow 
have nothing to do with widows on board a 
P. and 0. steamer." 

" But she's going out^^ said Colonel 
Chutnee. 

" Well, that may make a difference. I 
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never met one going out yet ; but all the 
same, I advise you to keep clear of 'em ; 
they're dangerous cattle, especially on board 
ship." 

The passengers of the 5^^;^^^crw/^e? attended 
the opera in a body the evening they landed. 
Colonel Chutnee went with his friend into 
the Artillery box. The E. A. is, or was then, 
the only corps on the island rejoicing in 
the delight known as an opera-box. The 
line have the front benches of the pit re- 
served for them, where they sit according to 
the length of time they have been on the 
island — last comers behind. 

The Artillery are the " guards" of 
Malta. 

After the opera the steamboat people were 
conveyed to the Florian in the little two- 
wheeled waggonettes which do duty as cabs 
in Malta. The jar vies of these vehicles 
have a keen rivalry as to speed, and you are 
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dashed along the narrow streets and over 
the drawbridge, in the long tunnel-like arch, 
surmounted by a life-size statue of the 
famous Grand Master La Valette, at rail- 
road speed. There is a kind of waste ground 
between the fortifications and the harbour, 
with huge stones and boulders lying about, 
over which you go at full gallop. Thought- 
less griffs encourage these break-neck races 
with shouts and promises of largess to the 
winner, and after the most violent jolting 
and shaking, and a descent of I do not 
know what gradient, you find yourself at 
the water's edge. 

Fancy if, after hearing "Faust" or "Fidelio" 
at Her Highness's, you pitted two of the be- 
wigged charioteers of Grrosvenor Square to 
race their vehicles up the Haymarket and 
down Eegent Street! What an utter 
shock to the feelings of " society" it would 
be 
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Colonel Chutnee accepted the oflFer of a 
lift from three subs in the Madras army, 
and no sooner was he seated in the carriage, 
than he found he had taken his place in an 
intended " racer." Before he could speak 
they were off at. fall speed* 

" Five shillings if you beat that fellow !" 
shouted the subs. 

" All right, Signors," replied the Maltese, 
and away they went. 

The main point in these races is to reach 
the tunnel first, because only one can pass at 
a time, and you are sure to come in the 
winner, unless avery superior Jehu manages 
to pass you on the road afterwards. 

The excitement became intense at this 
juncture, and the cheering frantic. Bravo ! 
they are thundering along the drawbridge, 
and in a few minutes have reached the goal. 

Colonel Chutnee was shaking with rage, 
and his teeth chattering with terror. 
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" By Jove, gentlemen, if you were in my 
regiment you should have a court-martial 
for this I I have been in bodily fear for the 
last fifteen minutes." 

The next morning was spent by the pas- 
sengers in wandering over the fortifications, 
and the afternoon at the athletic sports of 

the th Regiment, who hospitably made 

every one welcome at their mess-tent. In 
the evening most of them visited the opera 
again. 

There is a very good opera-house in 
Valetta, and usually an equally good com- 
pany of artistes. The Naval and Military 
oflficers are the main supporters of the theatre. 

I have seen the band of the ^th doing 

duty on the stage with the army of the 
King of Assyria, when he went out against 
" Nebuchadnezzar." 

At six o'clock the Bundlecund steamed out 
of the harbour for Alexandria. The " white 
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horses'* looked very ominous as the vessel 
got out to sea, and before many hours were 
over most of the passengers were liors de 
combat from their old enemy, the terrible 
maladie de mer. They had . fallen into the 
tail of a storm that had been blowing for 
two days in the Mediterranean, and which 
had considerably delayed the Marseilles boat. 
However, fine weather set in after a day or 
two, and some of the energetic ones got up 
a play, and, what is more, acted it. 

Whatever may be the trials of a stage 
manager in a country house at private thea- 
tricals, they are totally eclipsed by the suf- 
ferings of their brethren who are veritable 
" toilers on the sea/' 

There are no dresses, and no Nathan to 
get them from ; not more than one copy of 
the piece fixed upon, and no Lacy to write 
to. It is with the most extreme difficulty 
that a cast can be obtained, even by the 
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most barefaced flattery and cajolery. The 
present writer was told by the stage-manager 
of a P. and 0., that he was nniversally ac- 
knowledged by the whole ship's company to 
be the prettiest girl on board ! and that all 
the ladies were dying to see him in the rdle 
of Leonora Gushington, in the celebrated 
farce the " Diplomatist Outwitted, or a 
Sell for Mamma/' On his refusal he was 
told he was d d disagreeable and un- 
accommodating. So much for the deceitful - 
ness of mankind in general and stage- 
managers in particular. 

This occasioned a "cut" of a week's 
duration, which was made up over a petit 
verre at the saloon supper-table. 

When everything was arranged^ a tempo- 
rary theatre was rigged-up on deck, and 
chairs and benches arranged for the audience. 
A good supply of ship's lanterns took the 
place of footlights, and a more indiscrimi- 
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nating public than that which occupied the 
benches^ could never be obtained by any- 
metropolitan manager on a first night. 

All the passengers were present except 
Colonel Chutnee and Lady Fenacre, The 
former, because he stigmatized the whole 
thing as " rot," and went and smoked his 
cigar on the forecastle. Later on in the 
evening, when a dance was got up, the 
Colonel refused to move his chair, to accom- 
modate the votaries of Terpsichore. His 
conduct, as may be supposed, made him very 
popular on board ! 

On the seventh day after she quitted 
Malta, the Bundlecund entered the harbour 
of Alexandria. 

A long range of white buildings coming 
down to the edge of the sea, constitutes the 
town so famous in ancient and modern his- 
tory. One thing that strikes an English- 
man in Alexandria, is the prevalence of the 
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French element. The theatres and cafh 
chantants are French; the names on the shops 
and hotels are French ; there is a French 
newspaper. In short, the Gallic party seems 
paramount in the land of the Ptolemies. 
With the exception of one fine open square 
the streets of Alexandria are narrow and 
inexpressibly filthy, and crowded from 
morning till night with Arabs, Copts, 
Armenians, Jews, Turks, infidels^ heretics, 
and donkeys ! 

After " doing " Pompey's Pillar, the pas- 
sengers left Alexandria by train for Cairo. 
The station at Alexandria is down nearly at 
the Y/ater's edge, and a steam-tug conveys 
you from the vessel to the quay. 

The journey occupies about seven hours. 
It is novel at first to see porters in flowing 
caftans, and turbaned guards, in conjunc- 
tion with such modem inventions as rail- 
ways. But you soon get used to it. The 
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carriages on the line are all made in Bir- 
mingham, which gives you a slight feeling 
of surprise when you read the same little 
address-plate on them in the land of the 
Pharaohs, as in the less classic regions of the 
** Underground." 

The train literally crawls to Cairo, halting 
at innumerable wayside sheds, dignified with 
the name of stations. A railway- key is a 
great " tip " at these stoppages, as Mahomet 
and Hassan will not let you get out. It is far 
too much trouble to take for the dogs of 
Franks. 

A key I happened to have in my courier- 
bag once did this friendly office for the 
voyageun^ much to the astonishment of the 
native officials, who could not conceive where 
it could have sprung from. 

On arrival at Cairo, the scene at the sta- 
tion is one of the wildest confusion. Arabs 
gesticulating, and waving flaming flambeaux. 
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The hotel "touts" almost dragging pas- 
sengers to the omnibuses that ply to their 
hotels. Dragomen on the look-out for prey. 
Donkey-boys vaunting the speed and excel- 
lence of their beasts. In fact, a perfect 
chaos of confusion. 

Colonel Chutnee laid vigorously about 
Tidth his umbrella and walking-stick, and at 
length secured a carriage for himself. Into 
this he conducted Lady Fenacre, who was 
glad to find a haven anywhere. 

Of course they went to " Shepheard's," 
where an army of hungry travellers were 
already devouring supper at the table d'hdtey 
to the accompaniment of a band of itinerant 
musicians. 

Having secured a room for Lady Fenacre, 
the Colonel sat down to table, and began to 
speer about him, as the Scotch say. 

His reconnoitring was not very satisfactory, 
as soft mutton, tasting like goat, forms the 
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pihce de resistance of a Cairo dinner, flanked 
by skinny fowls, and abominable curry, 
made of the sweepings of the plates of the 
previous meal ! 

As usual, parties were formed for the 
Pyramids, and others for the bazaars. 
Cairo is the perfection of an Eastern city, one 
sees the whole of the Arabian Nights as a 
living reality. As the time was short, the 
passengers could not do both, the Marseilles 
people were to come in that night, and 
they were to move on early in the morn- 
ing. 

A month might be spent in Cairo, before 
you thoroughly see the town. People who 
are pressed for time, of course pick out the 
lionSy such as the Citadel, Mamelukes' leap, 
and " the " Mosque, also the Shubra Gardens, 
but there are countless " nooks and corners " 
out of the beaten track, well worth a visit. 
At least, if you have a taste for exploration, 
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and do not mind dast and disagreeable 
odours. 

The nights are intensely light at Cairo at 
some seasons of the year. It is extremely 
pleasant to sit out with an agreeable com- 
panion and a cigar, under the portico at 
" Shepheard's," and watch the strings of 
camels going slowly past, in every respect 
having the same appearance as in the days 
of the Patriarchs, or the long-robed Caireens 
flitting backwards and forwards across the 
square like the ghosts at the Polytechnic — 
and perhaps witness a moonlight march of 
the " braves " of the Egyptian army. 

One thing very striking in Cairo is the 
prevalence of ophthalmia. Every third person 
you meet has either lost an eye, or is suffer- 
ing from the disease. The number of blind 
persons is astonishing. 

The disease is chiefly caused by the filthy 
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habits of the people, who deem washing to 
be altogether a work of supererogation. 

A telegraph from the P. & 0. agent at 
Alexandria was the signal for the onward 
march, and the passengers left Cairo en route 
for Suez, at 8 p.m. 

Some of the adventurous ones had been 
for a donkey ride in the early morning, 
along the shady avenue leading to Shubra 
by the banks of the Nile. 

The journey through the desert is highly 
uninteresting, great plains of sand stretching 
as far as the eye can reach; the brown 
sails of the Nile boats, and the strings of 
camels seen in the distant horizon, affording 
the only relief. 

The classic waters of the Nile are crossed 
by floating bridges, which oscillate un- 
pleasantly with the weight of • the trains. 
Fughrees, blue spectacles, and veils, are now 
the universal adjuncts to the ordinary 
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costnme, effecting such a metamorphosis in 
some persons that their next of kin would 
hardly know them. 

On arrival at Suez, a rush was made to 
the letter-box in the hotel court. There is 
no method in the distribution of the letters, 
"Every man for himself," is the method. 
A. great many of the letters have burst their 
envelopes, and lie about on the ground 
waiting to be claimed. 

Colonel Chutnee, who took upon himself 
the care of Lady Fenacre, conducted her on 
board the ChUlianwaUah^ and secured her 
letters for her at the post office. Lady 
Fenacre^s letters were neither numerous nor 
interesting. She had only one, a character 
ristic effusion from her sister, calling her the 
biggest fool she knew, and then running off 
into a description of a dress she had worn at 
Lady Mountchessington's Matinie Mtmcale. 
The Marseilles people were already esta« 
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blished on board the two steamers, which only 

waited their full complement from the 
divided passengers of the Bundlecund to get 
np their steam. 

The harbour at Suez is surrounded by 
low lying land, and long moles stretch into 
the bay. All the journeys up the Eed Sea 
are alike hot, disagreeable, uncomfortable, 
and sujffocating. The passengers on board 
the Chillianwcdlah wondered whether the 
Bajpootanah would get to Aden before them, 
and the passengers of the latter did like- 
wise. 

The sole event of the passage was the 
majestic wrath of Colonel Chutnee one 
day at dinner. A " competition wallah" 
sitting opposite to him had eaten pome- 
granates with cold mutton, and he felt 
boamd to remonstrate with him on daring to 
insult the gentlemanly feelings of the pas- 
sengers by so doing. His remonstrance 
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took the form of remarking the offence to 
people sitting round, and asking them what 
they thought of it. 

When the unfortunate wight remonstrated 
with him after dinner, the Colonel asked 
him whether a man who had been at Groo- 
jerat, Ferozeshah, and Chillianwallah, and 
had gone thfough the Mutiny, could put up 
with such an outrage to his feelings. Then 
the " civilian" called the Colonel a some- 
thing snob. Which he returned by a tu 
quoquCy and thus they parted, mutually 
disgusted with one another. 

The Colonel was fond of talking of his ex- 
ploits during the Mutiny. He even hinted 
vaguely that he was at Assaye with Wel- 
lington, and had fought most valiantly. 

" You must have fought in the nursery, 
for according to your own statement of 
your age, you were only two years old at the 
time !" 
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This bon mot was by him of the pome- 
granates. The Colonel looked daggers at 
him, but went on to say that the calf of his 
wife's leg was carried away by a cannon- 
ball at Cawnpore. This raised a laugh, not 
at the poor woman's sufferings, but at the 
probable size of her legs. This unfeeling 
conduct shut the Colonel up for that night, 
and he retired to his cabin disgusted with 
his audience beyond measure. 

If there is a hell upon earth, it surely is 
the barren rock of Aden. 

A perpeinial process of grilUng is under- 
gone by the unfortunates who are quartered 
there for their sins. The niggers there, who 
have the imique decoration of red wool, sur- 
round the steamers with bags of ostrich 
feathers, which they sell very cheap, and of 
a size that would delight the hearts of 
Madame Elise's customers. 

A griff who landed at Aden, and who had 
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heard horrible stories of the ferocity of the 
Arabs, hired a horse to ride to the canton- 
ments, and put his six-barrelled " Colt" in 
his pocket. When going a grand course^ one 
of the barrels went off, and the charge 
entered the neck of his steed, who fell mor- 
tally wounded. On pajring j&ve pounds to 
the owner, he was allowed to return to the 
steamer. The chaff of " Who shot the 
horse ?" became as general as the volunteer 
reproach of " Who shot the dog ?" on board 
the ChiUianwallah. 

The steamer left Aden without any regret 
on the part of the passengers, who were 
glad to exchange the fiery blasts of the Bed 
Sea for the more temperate breezes of the 
Indian Ocean. The Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb were passed without any adventure. 
Just off the island of Socotra the homeward 
mail was espied, and every one fell to pen, 
ink, and paper. A boat was lowered as she 
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passed, to put the letters on board, and with 
a ringing cheer the ChiUianwallaA sped on 
her way again. 

As she neared the Maldives, people began 
to swear they conld smell the "spicy 
breezes/' which the hymn says " blow soft 
o'er Ceylon's isle" — a pure flight of imagi- 
nation on their part, founded on the apocry- 
phal statement of Bishop Eeginald Heberi 

The ChiUianwaUah steamed into Guile 
harbour at five o'clock in the morning. 
Galle is chiefly remarkable as a mail sta- 
tion, where the junction of the Australian, 
China, and Indian passengers takes place on 
the homeward voyage, and where they sepa- 
rate on the outward. 

Vegetation is very luxuriant, and the 
cocoa-nut trees seem almost to dip their 
foliage in the sea. There are some gardens 
called Wak- wallah, a few miles inland, which 
most of the passengers visited. The town 
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itself is formed of low, insignificant build- 
ings down by the seashore. 

The beggars at Galle are legion. They 
crawl about like animals, many of them 
afflicted with the most disgusting forms of 
leprosy. 

Discharging her Australian and China- 
bound contingent, the Chillianwallah steamed 
for Madras, and after four days was anchored 
in the roads. The surf at Madras is some- 
times tremendous, and renders landing in 
small open boats a service of danger. Some 
people go on shore for the fun of the thing, 
and are generally gratified by a good duck- 
ing and a near shave of an upset. 

The mouth of the river Hooghly is the 
last stage on the overland, and the Chillian' 
wallah steamed slowly up, to the terror of the. 
alligators, who were basking in the sun on 
the marshy Sunderbunds, till she anchored 
at her destination. Garden Beach. 
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The white villas of the Calcutta mer- 
chants are mostly situated here, with the 
hope that some of the cool sea breezes will 
fen their jaded Anglo-Indian frames into 
something Uke life, instead of their normal 
state of listlessness and ennui. A crowd of 
native boats surrounded the steamer, the 
owners of which made the air hideous with 
their shouts and cries, and their abuse of 
the Lascars, who kept them from overrun- 
ing the vessel. After a due course of time 
the passengers were distributed in the boats, 
and with bag and baggage were wending 
their way to hotels or friends' houses. 




CHAPTER VI. 



LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 

" The; bIuidIcI ha<re lived together deep in woods, 

UaBeen as BiDgB the nightingale; thej were 
Unfit to mil in thene thick solitude* 
Call'd social, where all vice uid hatred are ; 
Euw looelf every fieebom creature broods 1 
The sweetest song-birda nestle in a pair." 

Btbok. 

DARESAY when the readers 
see the title of this chapter, 
they will turn np their noses 
in a supercihons manner, and 
give vent to the expression — " Bosh !" 

You are at perfect liberty so to do ; we 
shall not feel in the least annoyed or 
offended. 

" What a mawkish title !" Sir Eustace 
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Fitzfoozleum will say in the reading-rooia 
of the " Fogies." 

There are people who say that the loves 
of Juan and Haidde on the island were 
mawkish ; so I expect nothing less to be 
said for those of Charlie and Minnie in 
the Brompton Boad. If Byron did not 
escape that condemnation of Smith, Jones, 
and Eobinson, neither will the present 
writer. 

After the marriage at the Embassy in 
Paris, which Lady George profanely termed 
the "whitewashing," Fitzcharles returned 
to his duties with that distinguished corps 
the Life Guards Green. 

What are the precise duties of the mem- 
bers of this gallant body it is rather impos- 
sible to define. I believe it consists in 
flirting with the nursery maids in the Park 
solely, as they have even given up escorting 
Her Majesty^s carriage from Buckingham 
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Palace to Paddington Station, finding it, I 
suppose, too arduous a service, or thinking 
it might possibly rain before they get back 
again to barracks. 

Fitzcharles had only fifty pounds a year 
besides his pay ; Minnie had nothing. He 
had been placed in the Life Q-uards Green 
by an uncle who had declared him his heir. 
When the uncle heard of his marriage, he 
cut him off with a shilling. The old "world- 
ling " had rather enjoyed the joke of the 
elopement till he heard of the wedding. 
" I'd a done the same myself at his age,*' he 
said, with a horrible leer, like the grin of a 
satyr, to his friends at the " Fogies." But 
when he heard of the service being properly 
gone through firom "Dearly beloved" to 
" amazement," his wrath was terrible. 

"It is all a plot of that confounded 
woman Maldon !" he said in his fury ; and 
then he swore with a great oath, " that he 
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would be something unpleasanted if she 
should succeed." We know that Maria 
Duchess of Maldon was as guileless of the 
escapade as the man in the moon, and that 
the real culprit was Lady George Pitzreine. 
But Mr. Beaufoy — erst rejected by her 
Grace of Maldon — did not; therefore, having 
known her of old, he ascribed the whole 
thing entirely to her machinations. 

If any two young people ever had the 
world on its hind legs against them, it was 
our young militaire and his bride. 

Maria Duchess of Maldon vituperated 
them to her whole visiting list. " I do beg,*' 
she said, with tears in her eyes, " that you 
wont call on her, or take any notice of her 
whatever. Think of your own dear girls, 
how they might suffer from the contamina- 
tion !" 

" But for your sake, my dear Duchess, we 
would do it ; a niece of yours could be par- 
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doned a good deaL The world is not very 
censorious if a mechante is taken np by the 
best set/' 

'' I entreat yon not to be carried away by 
your kindhearted feelings. I feel your good- 
ness deeply/' replied the Duchess, shedding 
another tear, " but you must think of your 
own dear girls. I shouldn't wish it, I 
shouldn't indeed. I do not intend to go 
and see her myself just at present ; I think 
it's better not ; and I must ask you to leave 
it to me to get her the entrSe in my own 
way. I think a Utile time should elapse." 

« 

Then her feelings overpowered her, and 
she wept. 

" What a dear, good, kind-hearted woman 
the Duchess is," said her visiting list, " and 
how shamefully that wicked, ungrateM girl 
has treated her; and how forgiving her 
dear aunt is ; she's a true Christian, if ever 
there was one/' 
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This was the unanimous verdict of the 
visiting list. 

The typical " cottage" was represented in 
the present case by apartments in the 
Brompton Boad. Charlie and Minnie had 
been married nine months, and the latter 
was in what is called an interesting situa- 
tion. 

Now, my young lady friends, dear little 
innocents who read Byron, Georges Sand, 
Balzac, Paul de Kock, and Eugene Sue, have 
seen the cancan, and ask " Who is the dame 
aux Camellias .^" would blush deep red and 
nearly faint with horror if the above fact was 
mentioned in their virgin presence. It is 
dreadfully indelicate and coarse no doubt, 
but the exigencies of this narrative compel 
me to mention it before it is proclaimed to 
the world in the " first column" of the limes. 

It was a shabby little lodging, with 
threadbare carpet and a hard horsehair sofa, 
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with four or five uncompromising cane- 
bottomed chairs, a chefibnier adorned with 
a basket of wax fruit under a glass case, and 
sundry gaudy coloured prints in gilt frames, 
stuck about the walls. Minnie was lying on 
the sofa by the window watching for her 
husband coming up the street. She was 
looking very pale, with the exception of a 
pink spot that burnt brightly on each cheek. 
There were traces of tears upon her face. 
She was thinking of the future of the little 
one to whom she was about to give birth, 
and how their slender resources would bear 
the extra strain put upon them by the 
advent of the little stranger. Then she 
thought of the possibility that her own life 
might be forfeited for its existence, and she 
shuddered to think how she might be on 
the eve of leaving him she loved for ever. 
Just then a knock came at the door. Minnie 
knew the knock ; it was a hard, uncompro- 
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mising, determined, dun-like knock, which 
she knew only too well. She hastily passed 
her handkerchief over her eyes, and answered 
" Come in." No sooner had she uttered the 
words, than the door opened, and a stout, 
florid-looking female bounced in, and 
without waiting for an invitation, seated 
herself on one of the cane-bottomed 
chairs. 

" I should be obliged," said the landlady, 
" if you could make it convenient to pay 
my rent ; the rates and taxes and gas is 
waiting below." 

Then she fixed her beads of black eyes on 
Minnie. 

" I am very sorry, but my husband is out, 
and I have not the money with me in the 
house." 

"He always is out when I want my 
money,'' replied the woman, rudely. 

" I really am very sorry," said Minnie, 
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" but I really can't give it you ; I haven't 
it in the house." 

" Can't you write a cheque ?" asked the 
landlady; 

"No, I am afraid I cannot," replied 
Minnie. 

" What am I to do ?" said the landlady. 
" The rates and taxes is swearing awful 
below ; and the gas is that impudent, saying 
as how I am a swindler! It's all along 
a-taking of y(ni in I've suflfered. I never 
had a lodger as didn't pay his rent before. 
I was a fool to do it. Mrs. Brown says to 
me, the day as you came in : ' Mrs. Perkins, 
ma'am, the character of your house will 
suffer.' ' What do you mean, Mrs. Brown, 
ma'am ?' I says. ' I means,' she said, * that 
them officers at the barracks are a bad lot.' 
' What's that to me ?' I says, * as long as 
they pay their rent' (not tnowing what she 
was a-driving at). 'It ain't rent, Mrs Per- 
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kins, ma'am/ she says, ' but the lady^ 
' What o' that ?' I says. * She's his wife, 
and a nice, modest-looking young lady too, 
as I should know, having lived in families, 
which you haven't/ ' Don't you be too sure,' 
she says ; ' you'll be taken in / and be 
dratted if I don't think I have !" wound up 
the landlady, with vehemence. 

"I shall tell my husband of this im- 
pertinence," said Minnie, her eyes flashing 
with indignation, ** immediately he comes 
back." 

" Husband, indeed !" sneered the landlady ; 
" a bit of a boy ! Perhaps he wont come 
back ; maybe he'll have got tired of you." 

" Leave the room, woman !" said Minnie, 
stamping her foot with rage. " How dare 
you talk to me like this ? Tou wouldn't 
if he was here — cleave the room !" 

" Not till I gets my money," said Mrs. 
Perkins, keeping her seat resolutely, " not 
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till I gets my money. Call yourself an 
Honourable, do you? It's very honour- 
able to keep a poor woman out of her 
money, let alone giving her house a bad 
name." 

" You wicked woman ! bow dare you in- 
sult me like this? how dare you? — (sob) — 
how — (sob) — dare you ? — (sob).'* 

Minnie received no answer to her pathetic 
interrogation. For just as Mrs. Perkins 
was about to give vent to her feelings, the 
door opened, and Lady George came in, 
followed by Fitzcharles. 

" I have just met Charlie, and made him 
bring me to see you. If I'd known where 
you were hanging out, I should have come 
before. Bless me, child ! what are you cry- 
ing about — ^what's the matter ?" 

" That — (sob)— that— (sob) —woman !" 
said Minnie. 

" What about the old frump ?" said Lady 
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George, regardless of tlie " old frump's " pre- 
sence. " What about her, dear ?" 

" She, she (sobs) — asked for her rent, and 
because, because, I — (sob)— I hadn't, got — 
got (sob) — any — any — (sob, sob) — money, 
she said I wasn't — ^wasn't — (sob) — married." 

" Then she's a liar !" said Lady George, 
decisively. 

" I beg your parding, ma'am, but I h'aint 
used to being called uncivil names in my 
own 'ouse," remonstrated Mrs. Perkins. 

" Then you'd better get used to it," said 
Lady George ; " for if you behave in this 
way to your lodgers, you'll get paid for the 
apartments in abuse instead of hard 
cash." 

" I've got the law on my side," said Mrs. 
Perkins. 

** That's a doubt, for Mrs. Fitzcharles 
could prosecute you for libel, and if she 
takes my advice, wiliy 
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" Who are you ?'' said Mrs. Perkins, de- 
cisively. 

"Lady George Titzreine. Here's my 
card." 

•" I do humbly beg your parding, ma'am," 
said the astonished landlady. " I do assure 
you as I meant no offence ; but if parties, 
as is unbeknown to parties, gets behind- 
hand with their rent, what is a poor lono 
woman to do ? There is so many imposi- 
tions about. There was my own sister's 
husband's aunt as kept lodgings in the Ee- 
gent's Park, and let 'em, to a seemingly 
respectable couple — quite clerical the gent 
was— and was left a month afterwards with 
a baby. The couple having made believe 
to go to the Crystal Palace for the day, 
and never corned back — ^as had ten of her 
own to do for, and never seen sixpence of 
the rent. I do assure your ladyship if you 
was to keep lodgings for a fortnight you'd 
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excuse me. As the parties is friends of yours, 
I'm sure they're welcome to let it run on 
till convenient." 

" How much is it ?" said Lady George. 

"Forty-sevin pounds six and sixpence*' 
said Mrs. Ferkins. 

" Get me a pen, paper, and ink." 

The landlady obeyed, and Lady George 
sat down and began to write. " Give me 
a receipt," she said when she had finished. 
" I believe you'll find it correct." 

" Ferfectly, your ladyship," said Mrs. 
Ferkins, eagerly scanning the paper. The 
flinty-hearted ''worldling" had written a 
cheque for the full amount of the debt ! 

" You can pay me when you like, or not at 
all," said Lady George. " I owe you some- 
thing for the ecldi you gave to my theatricals. 
It is a plaguey sight more than anybody 
else would do for you, all the same, and I 
expect you to say ' thanks ' for it." 
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" I really don't like to take it," said Pitz- 
chaxles. ''I have no means of repaying 
you for your kindness ; it really is so good 
and kind of you to come like this and help 
us* when she's so " 

" Don't be a fool, Charlie," replied Lady 
George, " but take the good the gods provide 
for you !" 

" You are too kind to us," sobbed Minnie. 
" You are indeed." 

" Don't cry any more," said Lady Greorge. 
" You'll get along somehow or other ; the 
next thing is, you must clear out of this. I 
wont leave you here with that beast of a 
woman ; she'd kill you in a week." 

" I don't want to move if I can help it," 
said Minnie. " The rooms are very cheap, 
and I don't feel up to going into a new 
place." 

" Fiddlesticks !" said Lady George ; " it'll 
do you good. I'll tell you what — come and 
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stay a week or two with me. I shall like to 
have you, and it wiU hustle the Dowager, 
and that will be awfully jolly — ^you must 
come ?" 

" No, I can't," said Minnie, " because-^ 
then she whispered something into Lady 
George's ear. 

"I know all about it," said her lady- 
ship. *•' Charlie told me as we came along. 
Two babies like you are not fit to manage 
a third all by yourselves — you want an old 
woman like me to look after the leash of 
you. You'd be ramming beefsteaks down 
its throat or some such folly, or dressing it 
up in a tail coat and white choker when it 
ought to be in swaddling clothes ! I wont 
take any refusal or denial, I have got the 
brougham here, and I mean to carry you 
off with me. That boy of yours must stay 
behind and pack up your traps, and follow 
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US in a cab. You can live two minutes 
without him, I suppose. Now, Charlie, 
look sharp; give me her bonnet and 
jacket." 

A resolute woman like Lady George soon 
overcame the feeble objections raised by poor 
Minnie, and she was quickly equipped for 
the drive. 

Lady George rang the bell for the land* 

lady. " Mrs. Fitzcharles is going to leave,*' 

she said ; " she is coming to stay with me 

• 

in Curzon Street. The next time you have 

lodgers you'd better be more civil to them, 

or you'll get something you don't like. 

Now you may go down." 

" I'm sure, mem, if I'd known—" mum- 
bled Mrs. Perkins. 

" Come on, Minnie," said Lady George. 

"You wont be long, Charlie? I don't 
feel well," said Minnie, entreatingly. 
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" No, my darling, I'll be there almost as 
soon as you are. Good-bye." 

" Eass me," said Minnie. With this re- 
quest he complied. 

" When you two have done fooling let me 
know," said Lady George, "and we'll be 
off." 

Then they all three went down the dark, 
narrow staircase of No. 20, Laburnum 
Villas, Minnie leaning on her husband's 
arm. "Don't be long," she said, as she 
got into the carriage. 

Then the brougham rattled off. Lady 
George Fitzreine was an admirer of Jehu, 
and drove furiously about town. 

" No one but doctors drive fast in Lon- 
don," her mother-in-law had told her. 
" People of our set don't do it.' 

" Because our set are fools it's no reason 
I should be; I like to rattle about, and 
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shall, if the whole of the ' Book of Hum- 
bug ' go at a snail's gallop." Maria Duchess 
of Maldon had not spoken to her on the 
subject since. 

When Fitzcharles went back into the 
house Mrs. Perkins came to him with tears 
in her eyes. " As do ask you on my bended 
knees to make my peace with your sweet 
lady. As never intended to say nothing, 
only was roused by the impudence of the 
gas, and the tongue is, sir, as you are 
aware, but an unruly member." 

" Go to the devil !" replied he, giving a 
proof of her truism. " If you were a man 
I'd kick you down the steps for what you 
dared to say." 

" Oh, you horficers is a fine lot, to speak 
so 'aughty to a pore lone woman, left with 
four. I do most humbly beg parding, and 
'ope as -ow you'll say a word for me to your 
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fidends, as is nigh the barracks, and parties 
in trouble took in and done for, reasonable/' 

Then Mrs. Perkins burst into a flood of 
tears, and bemoaned her hard fate. *' As 
no sooner gets a nice, respectable married 
couple in the lodgings, than my wretched 
unruly member of a tongue gets the better 
of me, and drives me on to desperation — 
which is hard." Then she wept again, 
wiping her eyes with the comer of her apron. 

" Well, don't go on about it any more ; 
you can't unsay what you have done. Pray 
go down, I want to pack up and be ofi* as 
soon as possible." 

" Can my little boy get a cab ? " 

" Yes." 

" As am pleased to do anything for a gen- 
tleman like you, sir ; as you and your good 
lady have never give no trouble from the 
first." 
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The impedimenta of the Fitzcharles's was 
not very extensive, and before half an hour 
had passed, CharUe was before the door of 
Lady George IHtzreine's house in Curzon 
Street, in a cab piled up with boxes. 

" Come up here at once, Charlie," Lady- 
George called over the banisters ; " Thomas 
will get the things off the cab." 

Eitzcharles rushed up the stairs into the 
drawing-room. 

" Minnie is gone upstairs to lie down," 
said Lady George ; " I'll take you up to 
the room. IVe sent for a nurse," she added. 
" I should like to know how you three babies 
would have got on without me ?" 

Without waiting to reply, Fitzcharles 
followed Lady George up the staircase, 

*' In here," said her ladyship. 

"Is that you, Charlie?" said Minnie, 
from the bed. 
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" Yes, darling/' he replied, kissing her, 

" Come and sit down on this chair." 

He obeyed, and she put her hand in his. 

Before midnight there was a baby. 

This latter is a fact, and therefore we may 
throw aside all ambiguity, and speak freely 
and without reserve on the subject. Be- 
fore its advent, it is a shocking thing — ^too 
dreadful to speak of. 

That worldling, Lady George, played the 
rdle of the good Samaritan, insomuch that 
she provided all the requisites of babydom 
from a christening-hood to a powder-puff. 
She furthermore put the announcement of 
the birth in the Morning Post as having 
taken place at the residence of Lady George 
Fitzreine, Curzon Street. " It'll give them 
a lift," she said, " when the world sees I 
have taken them up." 

There are some people in Vanity Fair who 
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can give people a " leg-up" by merely allow- 
ing their names to appear in juxtaposition. 
For instance, it is worth while for my friend 
Mr. Claybury, the brewer of Spitalfields, 
when he gives a ball in Eussell Square, to 
pay Maria Duchess of Maldon a hundred 
pounds for coming to it. It throws a kind 
of icldi over his entertainment. I wonder 
a score of needy dowagers do not start an 
agency called the " Aristocratic Dining-out 
and Ball Agency,'' where plutocrats could go 
and give them a retainer to appear at their 
dinners and balls. Of course paying the 
very highest price for a duchess, and so on, in 
a gradually descending scale to knights' 
widows. 

It would be a mutual accommodation. 
The moneyed interest would get the names 
they wanted, and the dowagers would get 
the money, and, perhaps, dispose of some of 
their daughters who did not " go oflF " in the 

VOL. III. 11 
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days of the ** late lamented," and are getting 
more soured and angular every day. 

I give this suggestion gratis to the 
dowagers of the fashionable world. 

Fancy, dowagers, a good dinner, with 
fish, soup, reliefs, ices, entrfes, and cham- 
pagne every day for nothing. Imagine, 
daughters, nightly balls, with your dresses 
paid for by your hostess (Mrs. Claybury 
would gladly do it, if you would only come 
to her balls), and the chance of hooking 
most eligible parties—so very difierent from 
the penniless fops of Mayfair, in every 
respect. 

Well, as I said before, there was a great 
fact in Curzon Street — a baby. Lady George 
told her friends that she had got three in 
the house. 

" You'd better get Whitey Brown to write 
for the Queen's bounty then. It's in his 
district," said Lady Mountchessington. 
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" No ; I mean the whole family — father, 
mother, and child are so very juvenile," re- 
plied she. 

Minnie was lying in a darkened room upr 
stairs, with her baby clasped to her breast, 
experiencing the sweet delights of maternity. 

"How pretty he is, the darling!" she 
murmured, kissing him. 

" Isn't he pretty ?" said the young mother. 

" He looks like a lump of raw meat !" 
said the father. 

"Tou shan't call my baby ugly names, 
sir. Tell him to go away, darling." 

" Will you please to go down, sir ?" said 
the nurse. " Lady George said you wasn't 
to stay more than five minutes, and it's that 
now, and the lady ought to try and get 
to sleep." 

" Good-bye, Minnie ; I suppose. I must 
go ! Must I kiss that baby ?" he said, as 
she pushed it towar4s him. 

11—2 
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" Yes ; you musty 

Making a grimace expressive of disgust, 
he complied. Fathers do not take to their 
oflFspring much tiU they begin to walk and 
talk. Not so mothers : they love them from 
the moment they come into the world. 

" How are the twins ?" said Lady George 
to Fitzcharles, as he entered the drawing- 
room. 

" Twins !" he exclaimed ; " thank good- 
ness there's only oner 

"I mean Minnie," she replied; "she's 
only eighteen, and consequently an infant ; 
and two infants are twins, ain't they ?" 

" I suppose they are." 

" You are not to go up again till this 
evening, and perhaps not then. You'd better 
go and flirt with the nursery-maids in the 
Park, or whatever your regimental duties are, 
till dinner !" 

Fitzcharles wended his way to the bar- 
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racks, feeling, as he expressed it, " never so 
happy or hard-up in his life." 

He had, as yet— except the fracas with Mrs 
Perkins — only seen the rose-coloured side of 
the pretty cloud called " love in a cottage !" 




CHAPTEE VII. 



IN CALCUTTA, 

" 0, woman ! in our Loura of eue, 
Uncertuin, co;, and hard to pleaw. 
And variable aa the shade, 
Bj the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pun and anguiBh wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thon 1" 

WiirBB Scott. 

J ADY FENACEE tad no friends 
in Calcutta, so she went to an ■ 
j^ hotel. 

It is a strange feeling, that of 
landing in a foreign country without any defi- 
nite idea what is the next step to be taken. 
You have made up your mind to emigrate, we 
wiU say, and you spend a month in shipping 
offices and outfitters' emporiums ; you go on 
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board, and hate the voyage more or less, 
according to your temperament. At any 
rate, you have no more anxiety or power of 
action, for the time being, than the cargo 
in the hold. But, arrived at the Eldorado 
you have chosen for yourself, you must do 
something ; action becomes imperative. It 
is no time to " rest and be thankful ;" you 
must be up and doing. 

Ladv Fenacre felt this. 

Here she was, three thousand miles from 
home, and all she knew of the object of her 
search was, that he was in India. He might 
have been food for the land-crabs for months 
past ; he might be in the north-west pro- 
vinces ; he might be anywhere in the whole 
length and breadth of the Peninsula. 

People are very apt to forget the vastness 
of India. They ask you whether you have 
met so-and-so, as a matter of course; and 
when you say "No," they are astonished. 
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They seem to think that Hindoostan lies in 
a nutshell ! whereas, its area is about a third 
of that of (dl Europe ; and peopled by races 
almost as varied. Home wiseacres class 
the Bengalees, Sikhs, Affghans, Beloochees, 
Asbeks, Hindoos, Mahrattas, &c., &c., under 
the comprehensive cognomen of " niggers ;" 
though, in reality, they differ quite as much 
in languages, institutions, and laws, as the 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian Peninsula 
and those of the Mediterranean Islands. 

The principal known dialects, for instance, 
are four in number — viz., Hindoostanee, 
Bengalee, Tamul, and Mahratta. This alone 
would typify a district in Europe — say from 
the Ehine to the Volga, and shows the un- 
likelihood of people " coming across " one 
another in a similar, or it may be greater, 
given space. 

Eastern hotels must not be supposed to 
resemble the Clarendon, or Claridge's in 
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the smallest degree, either in comfort or 
menage. They are places where the traveller 
is supplied with the worst possible accommo- 
dation at. the highest possible price. The 
charges are exorbitant in some of them. 
The use of a bath, consisting of a wooden 
tub in a place like a London scullery, one 
rupee ; a B. and S., one rupee ; and so on, 
ad infinitum. Eight rupees for a bed-room, 
tenanted ordinarily by rats and mosquitoes, 
and open to the rain. This charge entitles 
you, in some cases, to the privilege (?) of 
attending the table d'htte^ where curry, 
formed of the sweepings of countless feasts, 
constitutes \k\.^ piece de resistance. However, 
" anybody who is anybody," rarely has to go 
to an hotel in India. The Anglo-Indian is 
" given to hospitality ;" and you have only 
to say you know his wife's grandmother's 
husband's aunt, to be made heartily wel- 
come to his bungalow, his servants, his 
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horses — ^in short, "whatsoever things are 
his/' 

Lady Fenacre was at the Warren Hast- 
ings European Hotel, which everybody who 
has been in Calcutta knows is not one hun- 
dred miles from the Course. She went there 
by recommendation of Colonel Chutnee, 
who, prompted by curiosity or kind feeling, 
established her there. 

To teU the truth, Colonel Chutnee was a 
curious man. The only excuse I can frame 
for him is, that he must have inherited it 
from his ancestress Eve, and he longed ex- 
ceedingly to know why Lady Fenacre had 
come to India. Now she did not wish to 
divulge her secret to any living creature : 
she wished to find out whether Forrester 
was still living, and if so to oflfer to 
buy him out; and if he was dead, she 
had formed the sentimental resolve of 
erecting a stone to his memory. Then she 
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would return to Europe, her mission accom- 
pUshed. 

Now this sounds easier in writing than it . 
really is in fulfilment. How to discover a 
man in the vast territory of our Eastern 
Empire without breathing his name, pre- 
sents a more than double acrostic to any 
ordinary mind ; and Lady Fenacre was no 
more than a simple woman burning to save 
the man she loved. 

Colonel Chutnee came, and called at the 
Warren Hastings the day after the arrival 
of the steamer. 

" Can I be of any service to you in hunt- 
ing up any of your friends ?" 

" Thank you, you are very good," said 

Lady Fenacre ; "I wonder if " then she 

paused as if waiting for courage to speak. 
" I wonder if you know any of the Engi- 
neers i 

" Yes ; I know Captain Petard, and two 
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or three more — ^Warley, Bures, and Hal- 
stead/' he replied. 

" I don't know any of them," said Lady 
Fenacre. 

" Perhaps if yon told me your friend's 
name I might know. Has he been in the 
corps long?" 

" No ; only a few months." 

"Well, then, I am afraid / can't help 
you. However, I might hear something 
from some of the fellows I mentioned." 

" I merely wanted to know whether he 
was — ^was — ^in Calcutta, before I went up 
the country." 

" Oh, indeed !" said the Colonel. " If you 
give me the name, I can easily find that out." 

" Forrester," replied Lady Fenacre. 

" Lieutenant, I suppose, as you say he's 
only just joined ?" 

" liTo," said Lady Fenacre, " he's — he's — 
in the ranks." 
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Colonel Chutnee stared with astonishment, 

" It was some one — I — I took an interest 
in hefore 1 came out/' she said, in a half- 
apologetic sort of tone. 

" I'll go round to the Engineers' mess now, 
and come hack and tell you." 

The Colonel, when he got into his 
"buggy "at the door, remarked, sotto voce, 
" that he was blessed if he could tell what 
the dooce to make of it." 

When he got to the Engineers* mess- 
house, he asked for Captain Petard, 

The orderly reported him as "within." 

"How do?" said the Captain, shaking 
him warmly by the hand. " Came by the 
mail, yesterday, I suppose ?" 

" Yes." 

"Nice passage out, and jolly set on 
board?" 

" No ; infernal snobs, except one ; a great 
friend of mine— a widow.'' 
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" Ha ! ha ! Chutnee, old boy !" laughed 
Petard. " I thought you were too old a 
bird to be caught by chaflP, — I mean 
widows !" 

" Oh, there's nothing of that sort/* replied 
the Colonel ; " I merely took to her as the 
only decent person on board/' 

" That doesn't say much for the pas- 
sengers," said Peturd. 

" No, by Jove, no !" said the Colonel ; 
" and there was one snob of a ' competition 
wallah,' who tot pomegranates with his 
cold mutton ! It was not to be borne. I'll 
take precious good care it's known at 
Government House," 

" Quite right too," replied Petard. 

" And now, what I wanted to ask you," 
said the Colonel, " is, whether you have a 
man in your company named Forrester; 
only joined a month or two ?" 

" I know the name," said Petard, " but 
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I think he's in hospital. He shot that great 
loafing hoohy of the Life Guards Green in 
Ahyssinia, by mistake. I'll send to the 
doctor and ask." 

Then he rang the bell. 

''Send and ask Dr. Roding if he has a 
man named Forrester of my company, in 
hospital, and let me know as soon as you 
can." 

The orderly saluted and withdrew. 

"You'll stay tiffin, old fellow, wont 
you ?" said Petard to Chutnee. 

" Well, I think I wUl," said the Colonel, 
who never had any doubt about it. 

Tiffin is a very important epoch of an 
Indian day, at least, ladies think it is ; the 
lords of creation, as in other parts of the 
earth, prefer the solemn feast called dinner. 
After the lapse of an hour, during which 
Colonel Chutnee disposed of chicken cutlet^ 
Hodgson's pale ale, and the inevitable curry. 
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the orderly returned with "Dr. Eoding's 
compliments to Captain Petard, and Ko. 
34 (P. Company,) Forrester, was in hospital 
at Fort Waiiam." 

" I am much obliged to you for sending," 
said the Colonel ; '* and now I think I must 
be leaving — got business to settle before I 
go up to Moorshedabad/' 

" Good-bye, then," replied Petard ; " glad 
to have seen you; whenever you come 
down to Calcutta, mind you look me up. 
You'll always find a room at my bungalow. 
Good-bye." 

Then Colonel Chutnee drove back to the 
Warren Hastings. 

He did not find Lady Fenacre in. She 
had gone for a drive, with the vague hope 
that she might meet the object of her pil- 
grimage somewhere. Accordingly he was 
constrained to write her a note, giving her 
the information he had procured from 
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Captain Petard. Colonel Chutnee was quite 
disappointed, he expected to have had 
the " third volume " of the mystery un- 
ravelled to him. 

When she returned she tore open the 
ColoneVs note. He was in hospital; 
perhaps dying, or he might be dead. Oh 
agonizing thought ! she might be too late, 
even now, to see him. The thought un- 
nerved her for a moment, and she gave way to 
a flood of tears. Hastily brushing them 
away she rang the bell, and gave orders for 
the carriage to be brought round again. 

" To Fort William Hospital," she said to 
the hotel-keeper, as she got in. 

The order was translated into Bengalee, 
and the black coachman lashed his horses 
into a gallop. 

Black men are Jehus, and utterly merci-^ 
less to their beasts. They flog incessantly. 

Fortunately for Lady Fenacre, Doctoi* 

VOL. Ill, 12 
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Boding happened to be at the hospital when 
she drove up, and in obedience to her 
inquiries for the medical officer, he came 
down to speak to her, 

" I want to know if you have a patient 
here named — ^named Forrester," she said. 

" Yes, we have,*' he replied. 

" Is he — oh do tell me, — is he very ill ?" 

" He is. 

" Is there any hope ? 

" Undoubtedly ; the worst of the fever is 
passed ; the only fear is exhaustion. If he 
can manage to pull through the next eight- 
and-forty hours, he will be in a fair way to 
recovery." 

" Thank God !" said Lady Fenacre. 

" Are you interested in him ?" said Doctor 
Eoding. " He talked a good deal of people he 
had formerly known, in his delirium. 
Captain Petard told me he was a man of 
very good family, who had been rather 
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fond of play, and had been driven to enlkfc 

Here the doctor stopped short, his auditor 
had fainted. He carried her into hisprirate 
room on the ground floor, and administered 
the usual restoratives. 

" Do tell me some more about him," she 
said, after a long interval. 

"Is he some one you were very interested 
in ? He spoke very often of his little cousiit 
Nelly ; then he would start up in bed, and 
sink down again, murmuring " I shall never 
see her again ! — never — neyet — never.'* 

" I am that cousin," said Lady Fenacze. 
Then she continued wildly, "Oh, do help 
me ! I have come all the way to save him ; 
please help me. I do so want a friend.** 

" I will do my best for you," said the 
doctor ; " but " 

He did not finish his sentence ; he wag 
fairly puzzled. 

12—2 
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" May I see him ?" asked Lady Fenacre. 
" Oh, do let me see him !*' 

"Not now, he has just gone off to sleep/* 

" When may I ?" 

"Perhaps this evening, if he is well 
enough ; I must tell him though heforehand 
who you are, or the meeting will be too 
much for him/' 

" Tell him it is his cousin, Nelly Fenacre." 
The doctor started at the name, he was an 
Essex man, and all the people in the county 
know the Fenacres of Fenacre Grange, by 
name. 

" I know the name," he said. " My father 
was in partnership with Doctor Spiers at 
Fenacre." 

"Then perhaps you knew my— my 
husband. Sir Eichard?" asked Lady Fen- 
acre. 

" I had the honour to attend him for an 
attack of D.T. — I mean excitement of the 
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cerebral organization," added the doctor, cor- 
recting himself. 

" Then perhaps you will hefriend me: 
It's really very odd my talking to you like, 
this, but I've come out here to see what has 
become of my poor — cousin — and see if— if 
— (sob) — I could do anything to get him to 
come back." 

" I see," said the doctor, in a soothing 
manner. 

" And I've got no friends, or anybody to 
go to for advice." 

Then she began to cry. 

"I'll do my utmost for you," said the 
doctor. 

" And may I ask you not to repeat what 
I've told you ?" she sobbed. 

" Tou may rely upon me. If you come 
this evening, I think it is not improbable 
that you may see him.' 

" At what time ?^ 
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** About eight is the best." 

Punctually at eight o'clock Lady Fenacre 
wns at the hospital. Doctor Boding came 
•at to the carriage. 

" He knows you are here/' he said. 

•* And how did he bear it ?" 

•* Very calmly, no excitement, as I ex- 
pected ; the fever appears to have entirely 
subsided." 

Leaning on the doctor s arm, Lady 
Fenacre walked slowly up the ward. In a 
led at the extreme end, looking a living 
bronzed skeleton of his former self, was 
Charles Forrester. " Oh, Nelly," he cried, 
then burst into tears. ISis emotion was 
terific, and nearly made him breathless. 

Lady Fenacre went and put her arms 
round his neck and kissed him ; she was 
nearly as agitated as he was. 

"You are not angry with me, darling, 
far coming, are you ?" she murmured. 
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" Angry, Nelly! it's too good of you/* he 
sobbed. " I'm not worthy of it. I thought 
I should never see you again in this world, 
and I have been praying — oh so earnestly — 
that I might recognise you amidst the 
chaos of disembodied spirits in the next. 
Oh Nelly, Nelly, this is too much happi- 
ness, too much." 

Then his head fell back. 

In fact, the joy was more than his feeble 
state could bear, and he had fainted. 

Dr. Boding made an imperative sign to 
Lady Fenacre to go downstairs, and wait in 
his private room. 

After a few minutes he came down again. 
, '^ He's better now," he said. " It was 
rather too much excitement, but it is only a 
temporary retardment of progress." 

"I am so grateful to you," she replied, 
" for your care of him." 

" He is heartily welcome to my services, 
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I*m sure," said the doctor. " My next 
patient^ I think, will be you, Lady Fenacre, 
if you don't let me prescribe for you at once. 
My prescription is for you to come to my 
bungalow at Garden Eeach for a little time — 
it's my wife's invitation. Perhaps you will re- 
member Mrs.Eoding, she was a Miss Spiers." 
" I remember her very well, and thank 
you heartily for your kindness, but I would 

rather " 

" I wont hear of any excuse ; it will give 
us both much pleasure, and you really want 
quiet and good air, and nursing." 

"Thank you very much," said Lady 

Fenacre, "but " 

Then she thought that her position in 
Calcutta would be a very awkward one with- 
out friends. — " I think it would be giving 
you so much trouble." 

" Not a bit," said the kind-hearted doctor ; 
" we should like it." 
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The " family influence" was potent even 
in Calcutta, and directly Dr. Eoding heard 
Lady Fenacre's name, he resolved to ask her 
to stay at his house. It was necessary to 
consult his wife first, hut she was nothing 
loth. She was a romantic woman who 
read novels, and she said immediately that 
Lady Fenacre's coming out was like Miss 
Beiville, her favourite heroine, in the 
"Lovers," and nothing would please her 
more than to have the wedding from her 
house. 

Besides, a " Lady" — even a Baronet's or 
Knight's — is somebody in Calcutta, and to , 
be made much of accordingly ; and having 
one in her house would give her a " leg-up" 
in the estimation of the military ladies, who 
turn up their aristocratic noses at the 
doctors' wives. 

Dr. Eoding's villa at Garden Eeach was a 
pretty white building, with a verandah run- 
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ning all round it, from which magnificent 
views of the sea could be obtained. It con- 
tained every Anglo-Indian luxury, in the 
shape of couches, lounging chairs, punkahs» 
refrigerators, &c. &c. — in short, all the means 
and appliances that make tropical life sup- 
portable. 

Mrs. Eoding gave Lady Fenacre a most 
respectful welcome. The " family influence'* 
was felt even at Garden Eeach, and the 
mistress of the bungalow did not forget for 
one moment that she was entertaining the 
Lady of the " Grange." 

However, her " ladyship" was not a very 
formidable personage, as we know; and 
when her hostess showed her her room, she 
did what always is done when two women 
get together, and one has a secret — she told 
the other all about it, crying a good deal 
during the recital. 

" I know it was very imprudent," she 
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sobbed, " to come out, but — (sob) — ^I loved 
him so r 

" I loved him so," has been an excuse for 
a good deal in its time. 

" I admire your spirit," said Mrs. Boding ; 
" it will all come right. iEsky (short for 
^sculapius, Mr. Eoding's Christian name) is 
sure to bring him round soon, and when he 
is well enough to move, he shall come and 
stay here." 

" You are so good to me," said Lady Fen- 
acre, kissing her. 

" It's a pleasure to me, especially for one 
of your ladyship's family." 

How she wished at that moment that 
the whole of the townspeople of Fenacre 
could have seen her as the chosen confidante 
of one of the "family.' 

In a week's time Forrester was moved to 
the Eodings' villa, at Garden Reach. He 
was still very weak, and could only walk a 
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few yards by the aid of crutches, and then 
with great difficulty. 

" Do you really mean, Nelly, that you 
have come all the way to see me ?" said 
Forrester one evening, as they were sitting 
together out in the verandah, 

" Yes, I have. Don't you like me being 
here ? I will go back again, if you wish it." 

"Like you being here!" he exclaimed. 
" Oh, Nelly, how can you ask me that ?" 

" I thought perhaps you were tired of me, 
and then I would go." 

** Tired of you ! — that could never be." 

" I'm your nurse, remember," said Lady 
Fenacre ; " and I mustn't let you talk or 
exert yourself." 

" I can't realize it ; it's like a dream," he 
murmured, " that you should come all this 
way to see me — mer he kept repeating. 

" Why, dear ?" 

" Because I'm such a miserable, broken 
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creature, I had hoped you'd forgotten me. 
It's too good of you." . 

" There is no one in the world to me like 
you." 

" Say that again," he said, eagerly. 

" There is no one in the world to me like 
yon," she repeated. 

" God bless you for saying so !" he said, 
with emotion; then he sighed and mur- 
mured, " It can never be — ^never !" 

" What ?" inquired Lady Fenacre. 

'' Nothing^ — oh, nothing," he said. " My 
thoughts were only wandering back to old 
times, when I used to hope that some day 
you — ^you would have married me ; and you 
would have done, if that man hadn't 
promised your father money, and I had 
none." 

" Don't talk like this, Charlie." 

"Yes, I mmty^ he continued; "and Lily 
taunted me with my poverty that day I came 
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to your house — I hate her, — ^)^ou remember 
me coming, Nelly, and asking you to be my 
wife ?" 

" Yes, I remember." 

"Ever since then I have been going 
deeper, but, thank God, the last few months 
I made a step upwards, — I have lived ho- 
nestly. Tou would have saved me from all 
that fearful time. But nobody cares whe- 
ther I live or die now," he said. " No- 
body cares." 

" I care." 

" That's because you are kind, and good, 
and have pity for the miserable, but you 
don't love me." 

I do love you," she said, with a gasp. 

" As you love all who are unhappy, but 
not enough to be — ^my wife." 

"Yes I do," she said, burying her face ^ 
in the coverings of his couch. "Yes I 
do." 
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" No, it s impossible/' laughed Forrester, 
hysterically ; " fancy a private soldier mar- 
rying a Baronet's widow ! it's absurd." 

" I am not his widow !" 

" Grood heaven ! what do you mean ?" 

" I was not his wife," she said. 

"Nelly, you are mad ! why not?" 

" Because, because," she sobbed, " he de- 
ceived me. He was married already ; I found 
it out a week after his death. I was not 
his wife ; I'm — (sob) — nothing." 

" Curse him !" screamed Forrester, " curse 
him !" 

" Hush ! do not curse the dead. Oh, 
Charlie, will you put me from you because 
of that — oh, Charlie ! " she sobbed. 

" What am I, Nelly ? How can you ask 
me. Put you from me ! not if you had been 
his willing toy, instead of being the most 
spotless innocent that ever breathed. I 
love you too much, my own darling Nelly — 
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mine at last." Then he covered her hair 
with kisses. 

"Charlie/* she said, looking up in his 
face, "1 have found heaven on earth at 
last." 

"And I too, my darling," he replied; 
" my own darling." Then their lips met in 
one long huming kiss. 

That well-read romancer, Mrs. -^scu- 
lapius Boding, had overheard the greater 
part of this conversation from the drawing- 
room, and knowing that things were coming 
to a scratch, had discreetly kept in the back- 
ground. She now came forward and said 
that " ^sky " had left orders that Mr. For- 
rester was to go to bed at 8.30, and that it 
was that now. When Forrester had retired 
Nelly told Mrs. Eoding " all about it," and 
had a " good cry," after which she seemed 
much relieved. 

" It's to be directly he gets well," she 
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said. " Which wont be long," replied 
Mrs. Roding, " for iEsky said he was mend- 
ing as rapidly as possible." 

The term occupied by Forrester's conva- 
lescence was filled up by making the ar- 
rangements with regard to his discharge, 
which was easily effected by pajring over 
regulation prices. The wedding-day was 
fixed, and active preparations were made by 
the hospitable Mrs. Roding. 

'' You'll let us be as quiet as possible, dear 
Mrs. Roding, wont you ? " 

" Certainly, but you wont mind the girls 
having a dance in the evening ; a wedding 
without a dance is so dismal." 

" We shall be gone then, so jiray do what 
you like ; I shall never be able to repay you 
for your goodness to me." 

*' It's been a real pleasure to me," said 
the worthy Mrs. Roding, with perfect truth ; 
she had thoroughly enjoyed the love-making 
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Tinder her roof-tree. All women like to 
see it. 

The marriage took place very early in the 
morning, at St. George's Cathedral. For- 
rester looked very pale, but made the re- 
sponses in a firm voice. The bride was very 
simply dressed. There were not half a dozen 
people in church besides the wedding party. 

The " happy pair " left by train en route 
to Simla for the honeymoon, over which we 
drop a veil. 

The girls had a dance that evening at 
Garden Eeach. Girls always do like to dance 
after a wedding ; I believe that they are 
animated by a fiendish joy that another of 
mankind is caught, and show it by "twiddling 
round " in triumph with others of the same 
species. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

MADELEINE ACCEPTS A DUKE. 

" To train the foliage o'er the snowy lawn ; 

To gaide the pencil, turn the tuneful page; 

To lend new flavour to the fruitful year, 

And heighten Nature's dainties ; in their race 

To rear their graces into second life ; 

To give society its highest taste ; 

Well ordered home man's hest delight to make ; 

And hy suhmissive wisdom, modest skill, 

With every gentle care-eluding art. 

To raise the virtues, animate the hliss. 

And sweeten all the toils of human life ; 

This be the female dignity and praise." 

Thomson. 

HEN Sir John Fenacre was 
returned for the " family " 
borough, he came up to town, 
and took a house in Grreat 
Stanhope Street. He was. getting gradu- 
ally, but surely, up the ladder: the social 
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ladder, of which people on the bottom rung 
imagine that the top is like Jacob's — almost 
in Paradise. My " worldlings " will not 
have played their r6le in vain, if they dis- 
abuse the intriguing, fighting, jostling 
crowd of the idea! Have I not shown 
them Maria Duchess of Maldon's mean- 
ness, and peevish ill-temper? Have they 
not seen how the joys of the world cloyed 
upon Lady Greorge Fitzreine? Has not 
Lord Dagenham been afflicted with fits? 
Has not Lord Henry been in durance vile, 
and had to flee to Boulogne. Peste! I 
have shown you all this, and you still want 
to go np ! Well, ffo ! The ascending " world- 
lings " will kick out behind at you, and do 
all they can to retard your progress, unless 
it happens to be conducive to their own 
ascent. Then they will fawn and flatter you, 
and, when you have served their purpose, 
will, if possible, give you one tremendous 
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kick, which will hurl you even to the ground 
again. 

The following was my friend Vavasor 
Smith's experience as an author. When 
his novel shall have come out, and gained 
that vast popularity which, with a prophetic 
eye, he saw for it in the gorgeous outline of 
the flowery future, people who formerly did 
not know him, and did not want to, made 
a point of doing so ! They sent him a card, 
saying they were "At Home at 10 p.m.," 
and expected him to come to them instead of 
going to bed. " Mr. Smith, the author of 
* Worldlings,' " they said. 

"Indeed," Mrs. Grundy said, putting up 
her eye-glass to look at him. "What a 
VERY ordinary-looking young man. Doesn't 
look in the least intellectual or clever. You 
might as well introduce him, though ; if the 
hook takes, people will like to meet him at 
my ' crushes. 
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Then the girls just out, who thought an 
author talked Byron and quoted poetry by 
the yard, said, on their return, "Oh, I 
was introduced to that Mr. Smith, the 
author of ' Worldlings.' He isn't a bit 
amusing or clever. He didn't say anything 
but that ' the room was hot,' and he was 
* confoundedly bored, and wanted to get 
home to bed, but that vixen of a woman 

(he meant dea?* Lady ) always gave 

him the most syren nods when she saw him 
getting -near the door, and made a rush at 
him and said, ' Oh, I want to introduce you 
to dear Lady Stilton. She says your book 
is 80 clever, so amusing, and so original. 
You mustn't think of going yet.' " " The 
Siamese Twins are coming," his. hostess 
said. " You really must wait. I want to 
have all my * lions ' in the room at once.'* 

He yielded to this subtle flattery, and was 
shown round with the " Twins," the " Cir- 
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cassian Lady," the " Fat Woman," the last 
new waltz-writer, and the most celebrated 
chiropodist of the day— his hostess doing 
showman. 

"Mr. Vavasor Smith, the author," she said. 
''Immemely clever. Quite another Thackeray. 
I am told he's read all the books in the 
Bodleian !" 

As half the people did not know where 
the " Bodleian " is, they said — 

" Oh, indeed. How very extraordniary !" 

" Bo introduce him to me," a him young 
lady said, with her body half down her 
back, and no sleeves. " I do so adore talent." 
(Loud enough for him to hear!) "Oh, 
Mr. Smith, I am so glad to know you. You 
must come to our Thursdays. It's only tea 
and lemonade ; but we have all the best set. 
I shall send you a card." 

Then she wriggled her shoulders, to at- 
tract attention to them. The older a girl 
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grows, the more lavish she is of her charms 
of development. 

" I do so love that dear, delightful Lady 
Corisande,'* she said, thinking that her 
ladyship was his beau ideal of womankind. 
"She's a reglar stunner!" 

" I don't," he replied. " I hate her style. 
It's only a fancy portrait I drew to show 
off the absurdity and folly of the 'Grirls 
of the Period/ " 

" You're so dreadfully satirical, Mr. Smith ! 
But you 11 promise to come to our Thursdays. 
I shall get mamma to send you a card. 
You'll promise me ?" 

" I can't do that !" I shall say " I have so 
many engagements." 

" Oh, you must," she'll say ; " mamma will 
be so pleased, she does so adore talent. She 
said your style of writing y^^a.^ perfection!^ 

" I am very much flattered," he replied ; 
"yoo^ night." 
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" You will come ?" 

" If I can," he said, with a mental re- 
solution not to go near the place. 

Then she went through the same perfor- 
mance, with variations, with the " Siamese 
Twins," the " Circassian Lady," and the 
" Chiropodist ;" adoring their respective 
specialities, and asking them to come to 
mamma's Thursdays, 

" Mr. Smith, the author, is very stupid," 
she said to ' mamma,' "but his book is talked 
about. They say he meant the Duchess of 

Waltham for Lady , and Lady Cori- 

sande for Miss ." 

" What an impertinent fellow !" mamma 
will say. 

Miss Bleubas mentioned two leaders of 
touy whose names I would not for worlds 
divulge. But I totally deny that the afore- 
said characters were meant for anybody in 
particular. They were fancy portraits — com- 
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pounded of " People he'd met/' it is true, 
but they were not personal sketches. 

Sir John Fenacre had determined to make 
himself known, and a landmark in his circle. 
He wanted a place^ and even his ambition 
soared higher, yea ! even to the lofky pre- 
cincts of the House of Lords did his ambi- 
tion wend its winged flight ; he was emulous 
to sit on the red benches as Baron Fenacre, 
of Fenacre. 

Now it is not such a hard matter to be 
made one of our " hereditary legislators" 
as some people suppose. Only let a man of 
average talent and good position make his 
support necessary to the Premier, he can, 
as a rule, have a coronet for asking for it. 
That is, of course, if a "batch" has not 
recently passed the gangway. 

Sir John commenced by giving parlia- 
mentary dinners. His house began to be 
talked of as a place where you were sure 
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to hear the latest ministerial movements. 
Popular M.P/s liked to go, because they 
met the most influential men of the Upper 
House there. A Baronet can act as a kind 
of bridge between the Peerage and the 
" County Families ;" he does not belong to 
the noblesse, and is only removed as high 
above the " families " as a tall asparagus 
in a bed of stunted ones. At least, these are 
my sentiments — if anybody think a Baronet 
is a " swell," I do not. Sir John, I say, was 
enamoured of politics, than which there is 
no pursuit more absorbing and engrossing ; 
and he was ambitious. 

This old "worldling" regulated Made- 
leine's visiting list as carefully as if he was 
arranging the Chancellor of the Exchequer's 
budget. He struck off about a score of 
younger sons from her list ; for, as he very 
justly observed, " It is no use knowing them, 
they only take up room." As a final step. 
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he delivered her — metaphorically speaking — 
bound body and soul, into the hands of 
Maria Duchess of Maldon. She was to 
chapero7ie her nightly in the world, and was 
to exercise a general supervision over her 
spiritual exercises, her dressmaker's bills, 
her toilette, and last, but not least, to tell 
her who to dance with, and who not to. 

Now this is a more important thing than 
appears at first sight. I ask " worldlings,'' 
do they spend money on Coote and Tinney, 
Gunter and Defries, and have such awful 
" accounts " at Redmayne's, and Marshall 
and Snelgrove's, in order that the girls may 
dance with younger sons ? 

It would be downright madness and folly. 
It is just allowable in the country, but hardly 
there. And if hardly there, what is the 
folly of it, when they are absolutely in the 
market, absolutely being trotted up and 
down, decked with ribbons ? The English 
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language is not powerful enough to express 
that folly. 

As this is the case, it behoves every care- 
ful father, whose girls have lost their natural 
"jockey" — ^viz., their mother, to provide the 
best substitute within his reach. A father 
cannot do it, I say ; he begins to yawn at 
two o'clock, and hang about the doorways. 
He talks to his friends, and lets the girls 
enjoy themselves as they like. 

Not so Madame Mere. 

A mother's love will make her sacrifice 
her night's rest for weeks, and will lead her 
patiently to endure the most " heavy" season 
of gaieties on record. She never wants to 
go if the dear girls have been so stupid as 
to get their trump cards at the bottom of 
the pack. I mean, if they have got the 
best partis at the concluding number. 

" Give Lord Wanstead, the Honourable 
Mr. Mufiington, Viscount Ilford, and the 
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Duke, any dances before the 1 7th, because I 
mean to go then," says Madame Mere. 
" You can give Captain Vere, Mr. Vansittart, 
and young Tilbury any that follow. We 
shall be gone, so it doesn't matter. You'll 
have done the civil thing." 

When Captain Vere comes up with " May 
I have the pleasure?" and the dear girl 
takes out her card, Madame M^re says, 
" You are engaged, Leonora, up to the 1 7th, 
remember," with a meaning look. 

Leonora understands it ; knows she will 
have what she calls " an awful blue" if she 
says she is not ; so gives the Captain the 
19th, and he goes away not knowing that 
that arch-plotter, " mamma," has done him. 

Now a father, I say, cannot do all this — 
he cannot do it. Sir John knew this, so he 
procured the services of Maria Duchess of 
Maldon. In return she was to have the use 
of one of the Baronet's carriages nightly, 
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and as many people at his parties as she 
liked to ask. She also meant to do business 
on her own account — she wanted Madeleine 
to marry her son, the Duke of Maldon. 

"Henry is such a fool that he's no 
chance," her Grace said, otherwise she had 
wished for her youngest son that golden 
prize — an heiress; "but he is too great a 
fool," was the maternal verdict. 

The Duke himself, whom we have known 
as Lord Dagenham, had never seen a woman 
who had attracted his attention for one 
moment since Madeleine had refused him 
by the fountain in the grounds of Maldon 
Lodge. N.B. — He had taken the advice of 
his rejector by going in for politics, and 
politics are a balm for the domestic ills of 
life. The destiny of nations is so infinitely 
more engrossing and so much more 
ennobling than such petty trifles as con- 
stitute the sum total of an everyday life. 
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He was pleased when his mother told him 
that she had been appointed chaperon- 
general to Madeleine Fena^re. He thought 
that they would be thrown together more, 
and perhaps she might learn to like him. 
The man who had stood in his way before, 
he knew was dead, and he still lived in 
hope. 

He knew enough of " worldlings" to 
know that if he even hinted his feelings to 
her father, that night and did^y pressure would 
be brought to bear on Madeleine in his 
behalf. He was too generous to wish it. 
'* I know," he said, " in every ball-room I 
go into there are fifty mothers who would 
fall down on their knees before me, and ofier 
me their daughters at any price. I know 
there are fifty poor girls who nolens volens 
would be ordered by ' mamma' to love me, if 
I was to hint I wanted them to. They 
wouldn't care a scrap whether the poor 
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devils liad a previous attachment. They'd 
have to give it up for me, because, forsooth, 
I am the best * catch' of the season ! No ! 
I'll be married for myself^ not my position. 
And if Madeleine ever marries, that would 
not influence her. She'll marry the man 
she loves, or not at all." 

After his fashion. Lord Henry was 

" Deep in love, enough to smother. 
With \ki^ fiancee of his elder brother." 

At least not the fiancee, but \ki^ possible 
fiancee, for Queen had said, " If old Fenacre 
doesn't hook Maldon, I'm a Dutchman." 
Which shows his ideas on the subject. 

Now the Duke of Maldon was a very 
rising young man, had made a telling speech 
on the Malt Tax question and the Cattle 
Plague ditto in the House of Lords, and as 
this was the case, irrespective of other 
reasons, he was always at the dinners and 
recepiions in Great Stanhope Street. 
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Sir Jolm liked him ; lie was the head of 
a ducal house, well spoken of by both parties 
in the Commons, had been hinted as a future 
"Colonial," in afuture Ministry, and was really 
what mothers call " a very nice young man." 

Mothers only call those who have money 
nice young men ; all younger sons are, as 
everybody knows, such " shocking scamps." 

All this being considered, it came to pass 
that the Duke and Madeleine were thrown 
together a good deal. He would come at 
12.30 to ask Sir John's opinion on the last 
night's debate, then the. Baronet would 
bring him in to luncheon. Then after 
luncheon they would go up to the drawing- 
room and try some duets. At this juncture 
Sir John always had letters to write, and re- 
tired to his study, leaving them alone. He 
would rather have died than leave her two 
minutes alone with young Tilbury or Captain 
Vere — but a Duke is different. 
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Lady George interrupted one of these 
Ute-a-tUes once. " Bless me/' she exclaimed, 
''you didn't see me come in, you were 
talking so fast. What was it about ?" 

" Politics," said the Duke. 

" Fiddlesticks !" said Lady George ; " I 
know better. However, I wont spoil sport, 
so good-bye. 

Then she went out, banging the door. 

The fact was that the Duke was going 
very near the wind ; it was on the tip of 
his tongue to say once more, " Madeleine, 
I love you — ^will you be my wife ?" 

Lady George interrupted him, and made 
him feel foolish. 

"I wish Lily would conform to the 
customs of the world more ; she really says 
such outre things," said he. "Don't you 
think she is very mauvais ton ?'' 

"Well, if you really ask me — ^but it 
is such a curious question to ask a 
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stranger about your own sister — I think 
she is." 

" You are hardly a stranger to me, Miss 
Fenacre. Do you know I have often thought 
of what you said to me last autumn in Scot-* 
land, about leading an aimless, purposeless 
life. I have been much happier since I 
have tried to do something in my genera- 
tion. It was all your doing," he added. 

" I am glad anything I may have said has 
made you happier," said Madeleine, 

" There is one thing I want, and that is 
some one to sympathize with me, some one 
to talk to. I want some one who takes an 
interest in me, some one who will love me 
for myself. I have only to throw my hand- 
kerchief at whatever girl I happen to take 
a fancy to in any ball-room in London, and 
she'd gladly pick it up. But it would be 
for my position, not myself. She'd do it 
to be a Duchess. They sell themselves for 
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rank eveiy day. It's a cold mercenary world, 
Madeleine," he said. " There is one who 
could make me happy. I asked before and 
was refused — for God's sake don't say ' no ' 
again, it wiU kill me — Madeleine will you 
marry me?" 

She gave no answer. 

"Madeleine, the suspense will kill me. 
Oh, do tell me !" 

"I should not make you happy," she 
said. 

"Happy!" he said, "it would be too 
much happiness." 

" Listen to me," said Madeleine. " Last 
time you asked me to be your wife, I told 
you plainly that I loved another ; he's dead, 
poor fellow, as you know. 1 loved him as 
we only can love once. I cannot feel that 
love for any other. I could not love you 

ft 

as you deserve. Go, and find some one more 
worthy of you than a widowed-hearted girl." 
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"Could you tolerate me, Madeleine?" he 
said. " I would do all I could to make 
your life happy. You might tolerate me, 
if you can't love me !" 

"You deserve something better than 
toleration," she replied. " You deserve 
some one's entire devoted love." 

" I would rather be tolerated by you," he 
said, " than loved with the utmost devotion 
by any other woman. Madeleine, will you 
marry me ?" 

" Oh, Claud !" she said. 

It was the first time she had called him 
by his Christian name. 

" Madeleine," he said again, " will you 
marry me ?" 

" I cannot wrong you by saying * yes.' I 
will not." 

" Madeleine, you must say yes, or tell me 
you hate me or something, and I will go 
away and never trouble you more." 
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" I don't hate you," she said, " but I feel 
I should do you a cruel injury if I said I 
would be your wife." 

" Do me that injury," he cried, " and I 
will bless you for it while I have breath — 
will you say yes ?" 

"No, I cannot-" 
• " Well, let me live in hope. Will you tell 
me to-morrow — leave it till to-morrow." 

'' I shall only have to say the same." 

" Madeleine, you are killing me," he said, 
in a choking voice. " Dear Madeleine !" 

" I can't bear paining you like this," she 
said, " but it would not be right." 

"It would be right," he said, with 
vehemence, " it would be. You will let me 
know to-morrow ?" 

" Yes, to morrow," she replied half re- 
lenting at his passionate earnestness. 

" Till to-morrow," he said, kissing her. 
It was the first time he had done so, and 
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his voice trembled. Then he left the 
room. 

True to his principles, he said nothing to 
Sir John. " He would force her to marry 
me," he said; "and I want no unwilling 
sacrifice !'* 

He alluded to the practice " worldlings " 
have of sacrificing their sons and daughters 
to the " golden calf,'* on typical altars of 
thwarted wishes, blighted hopes, and broken 
hearts. 

Madeleine spent a sleepless night, de- 
bating whether she should accept the Duke. 

" It seems unfair to accept so much love 
for the poor return I can make him ; but I 
want sympathy, and he says I can make him 
happy, and if I say ' yes,' I will do my very 
utmost." 

In the morning she wrote a little note, in 
which she accepted the Duke of Maldon, 
Viscount Dagenham, &c., &c., of Maldon 
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Castle, Essex, and other places in the United 

Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

I' 

I am afraid sentimental yoiing ladies will 
be disappointed with the denouement of our 
heroine. She ought to have become " high ^' 
or '* low " church ; she ought to have been a 
" sister." In fact, she ought to have done 
anything but make the best match of the 
season, and forgotten that poor Loftus ! 

She had not forgotten Loftus ; but she 
did not allow her feelings for the dead to 
interfere with her passage through life as 
an ordinary mortal. She could be happy, 
though her first love — the "ideal" of her 
girlish days-was dead. 

" Very unfeeling of her !" you will say. 

Not a bit. When I marry, I know I 

shall not be Mrs. *s first. In a locked- 

up chamber of her heart, will be the image 
of a certain fair-haired cousin, who died far 
away, in India, perhaps. I shall not know. 
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but shall guess. So will she. When we 
are sitting together over a winter'^ fire, or 
out on the garden-seat in the gloaming, 
and I am very silent, she will know I am 
thinking of a certain blue-eyed darling 
whom I once fondly hoped would occupy the 

place of her, Mrs. , and a hot tear will 

run down my cheek. She wiU not be a bit . 
jealous ; neither shall I. We shall both keep 
our locked chambers to ourselves ; swear at 
the butcher together; grumble over the 
servants, and lead a comfortable jog-trot 
existence. 

When I get it hot and strong in a " cur- 
tain lecture," I shall think "A would 

never have gone on Uke this !" 

When my temper gets the better of my 

discretion, she will think . " B would 

never have been such a brute !" 

But we shall not, either of us, say so. 
We shall keep it to ourselves. Ten to one 
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but that " A 's " tongue would have been 

as caustic as " C 's/' and " B " been 

a greater brute than myself. But it will 
please us both to think otherwise ; and we 
shall think so, and yet be very happy. 




CHAPTER IX. 

MR. BBACrOY IS SENT FOR. 

" The world is made up, for the most part, of fooU o 
knaves, both irreconciUble foes to troth." 

BUCKINOHAM. 

" I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano ; 
A Bt^e, where everj' man maat play a part." 




|T came to pass, about the latter 
end of June 186—, that Her 
Majesty " sent for " Mr. Beau- 
foy. Now, when we read that 
so-and-so is sent for to Balmoral, we know 
that it is with the intent that he may form 
a Cabinet. The ultra- Whigs had been in 
for some time, and the nation was tired of 
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them. They made some stupid blunder 
about the war in the Carriboo. They gave 
the governorship to Sir William Taylor, in- 
stead of Viscount Jenks, C.B. ; and this 
roused the ire of the Opposition. 

Mr. Beaufoy, in a telling speech, proposed 
a vote of "want of confidence" in the 
Government, which was carried by an over- 
whelming majority ; and the Cabinet sent 
in their resignation the next day, which was 
graciously accepted. By the advice of 
the retiring Premier, Mr. Veerstone, his 
"honourable friend," Mr. Beaufoy, was 
" sent for," and requested to form a Cabinet, 

Now, the new Premier had been a shining 
light in the cabals in Grreat Stanhope Street. 
With a prophetic eye, he had seen the mess 
Government were making of the " Carriboo 
question ;" and had done his utmost to pro- 
duce a still greater muddle. There had been 
another plotter in the Great Stanhope Street 
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conspiracy against the administration, and 
this was Maria Duchess of Maldon. 

Her Grace hated the Radical party. It 
was a mauvais ton party, composed chiefly of 
the lower classes, and therefore to be put 
down with fire and sword. 

Independently of her love for her country 
and other patriotic feeUngs, Maria Duchess 
of Maldon had a scheme for herself. If 
Mr. Beaufoy was Premier, she really thought 
she would like to again enter the matri- 
monial lists. 

" It will give me the most splendid posi- 
tion in London/' she said to herself; " and 
he will want some one to do the honours at 
his receptions. Commoners don't get the 
chance of marrying duchesses every day; 
and I've no doubt if he was to think I'd 
accept him, he would propose at once. It 
would give him such a pull with ' our set,' 
and he knows the world. Maldon, of 
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course, will have a place ; and I suppose old 
Fenacre will want one, though I am sure I 
don't know what he's fit for, except a 
butler's." 

Her Grace did not hold Sir John's talents 
in very high estimation. 

This was the substance of her thoughts 
when Mr. Beaufoy was announced. 

" I'm nearly driven wild/' he said, " with 
letters ; the whole House want places either 
for themselves, their wives' nephews, their 
grandmothers' uncles, or their butler's sons. ^ 
I have had one letter from a fellow I've 
never seen, saying 'he^s been there in 
Carriboo ; and as I formerly knew his grand- 
mother he hopes I will pardon the liberty 

he has taken in writing to aslc for a nomina- 

•.t 

tion to one of the Government offices. If 
he can't have the Treasury, he^ll put up 
with the Admiralty, Whitehall.' That's 
what he said, confound him ! Another said. 
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'would I do something for him? His mother's 
uncle had formerly been member for my 
borough, and his family had given me a 
good many votes in my time, so perhaps I 
would pardon his audacity in asking/ 
Hang his audacity !" continued Mr. Beau- 
foy, excitedly. 

"Then there's that old fool, Sir John 
Fenacre, absolutely wants the * Colonies' or 
the ' Admiralty,' and he knows no more 
about either of them than my valet or your 
maid." 

" It certainly is very difficult," said her 
Grrace, "but a man of your talent can 
soon find the right man for the right 
place." 

" I believe I have some penetration," said 
the new Premier, modestly. 

" You are the man to save the country at 
the present crisis. A clear head, like yours, 
is all we want." 
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" My dear Duchess, you are very flatter- 

lUg. 

Now, our readers will be surprised at Mr. 
Beaufoy's reconciliation with the Duchess ; 
but he had met her very often in Great 
Stanhope Street, and she had made most 
prononce overtures of peace. Besides, he 
thought her a clever, managing woman, and 
if ever he got the Premiership she would be 
just the wife for him— give him a hold on 
the " best set" — so he graciously accepted 
the waving of her white flag. 

" What would you do about the Carriboo 
question?" asked Mr. Beaufoy. 

" Recal Taylor, and appoint Jenks," said 
the Duchess, decisively. 

" You think it would be popular ?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

" Then I'll telegraph to-night about it. 
What would you like for your son?" said 
Mr. Beaufoy. 

VOL. III. 15 
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"He wants the Colonies," said the 
Duchess, " and I think he's Up to it. Be- 
sides, Colonial Governme.nt people like to 
get a Duke at the head of affairs. The 
Colonists are bom tuft-hunters." 

" Very true," said the Premier. " And 
now what am I to do with Sir John ? He 
really isn't fit for anything — not even an 
under secretary ; he can't spell, I'm told." 

" Make him Lord Chamberlain," said the 
Duchess. " He'll do for that ; and console 
him for his loss of power by promising him 
a peerage." 

" You are worth the whole Cabinet," said 
Mr. Beaufoy. "And now is there any 
proUgi of your own you want anything for? 
You shall have what you like." 

"Eeally," said the Duchess, "you are 
very good, but I hardly like to ask you. 
But there is my son Henry : he's a great 
fool— can't spell— doesn't know his multipli- 
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cation table — can't do an addition sum, or 
anything, I really hardly like to ask you ; 
but is there anything you can give him ?" 

" Certainly, my dear Duchess ; as he's a 
son of yours, he could have an attacheship 
at one of the Embassies, or a clerkship at 
the Foreign Office, or at the Admiralty, 
Whitehall." 

"But he would never pass the Civil 
Service examination," said the Duchess. 

" Oh yes he would, if / wish it," said Mr. 
Beaufoy ; " the commissioners know better 
than to reject a candidate / mean them to 
pass." 

" You are very good," said her Grace. 

" There is one more thing I want to ask 
you. People of our age don't talk senti- 
mental rubbish about love, and all that sort 
of thing, but I have a sincere respect for 
you. I can offer you a very good position. 
You can be Mistress of the Eobes if you 

15—2 
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like — the appointment isn't made yet, — 
thougli Lady Mountchessington does want 
it. I offer it to you if you will be my wife." 

" I am deeply flattered," said her Grace, 
" by your preference ; the honour of being 
Mr. Beaufoy's wife has only to be proffered 
to be accepted/' 

"Thank you," said Mr. Beaufoy, who 
was really grateful. " As soon as possible, 
I beg you." 

"When you like," said her Grace, 
graciously. 

"Then you really think that Sir John 
will be satisfied with the Lord Chamberlain- 
ship, with the promise of a peerage ?" 

" I do, indeed." 

" Then good morning. I must go down to 
the House, I've got a committee at two 
o'clock." 

Mr. Beaufoy met Lady George on the 
stairs as he was going out. 
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" How do !" said Lady George. " Who's 
to have what ? Have you just been offering 
mamma the Grrand Washerwomanship ? — I 
want a place, what will you give me ?" 

"I am afraid my list is full, Lady George." 

" You don't suppose I am going to believe 
that, do you? If you do I must have 
* verdant ' written on my forehead, — ^it's 
the regular clap-trap fudge of you men in 
oflSce." 

" You are really too hard on us," said the 
Premier. 

" It's the truth," said Lady George, " isn't 
it?" 

" We must say something '^ 

"So tell the most convenient lie that 
turns up, eh ! What's mamma got out of 
you 

" Her Grace is promised a place at Court ; 
Mistress of the Eobes." 

"Hang it!" exclaimed Lady George, 



P„ 
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" how cocky shell be ; there'll be no holding 
her. She'll have to be driven with a curb 
and snaffle." 

Mr. Beaufoy burst out laughing. 

"What's Maldon to have?" continued 

Lady George. 

> • 

" Oh, I am not going to tell you Cabinet 
secrets. I must be off to the House, I've 
got a committee, and I'm late as it is. Good 
morning." 

Then he got into his brougham, and drove 
off. 

" This is a rum go," said Lady George, 
to herself. " I'll run up and see the old girl, 
and hear how she got it — she must have been 
awfully sly, for he hates her like poison.' 

" Morning !" said her ladyship. 

" How do you do ?" replied the Duchess, 
with stateliness. 

" So you are to have the ' Eobes ?' " said 
her daughter-in-law. 



» 
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*' Mr. Beaufoy has doue me the honour to 
offer me the appointment. — Will you have 
some luncheon ?" 

*' No, thanks; I * liquored-up ' before I 
came. I never eat anything in the middle 
of the day." 

*^/ should say I had taken a glass of 
sherry," said the Duchess with dignity. 

" It would have been a lie, because I had 
a ' cocktail.' I only just want a kind of ' pick- 
me-up ' between breakfast and dinner." 

" Eeally, Lily," said her Grace, " I must 
ask you to refrain from using slang expres- 
sions in my presence, it is so very unladylike." 

"What's Maldon to have?" asked Lady 
Greorge. 

" I cannot teU you. I am not at liberty to 
reveal State secrets entrusted to me by the 
Premier." 

This was said with crushing dignity and 
importance. 
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"I wonder what made him tell yoic ?'' said 
Lady George. 

" Because he's proposed to me and I've 
accepted him/' 

" Poor man !" exclaimed Lady George, in- 
voluntarily. 

"What do you mean ?" asked the Duchess, 
angrily. " I suppose it's a good match for 
a commoner, isn't it ?" 

"Yes; of course. I didn't mean any- 
thing." 

" Oh, I daresay !" said her Grace, only 
half mollified. 

"When is it to be?" inquired Lady 
George. " I suppose it will be out in the 
Gazette, with the other appointments, to- 
morrow. Mr. Beaufoy to be First Lord of 
the Treasury. Maria Duchess of Maldon, 
to be wife of Mr. Beaufoy — vice • who ? 
Who was his first ?" 

" Lily, I wont stand this — I wont, in- 
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deed. You had better go if you can't 
behave with more respect to ine than this. 
I am your husband's mother, remember." 

" As well I knows it," said Lady George. 
" Well, I will go. Don't be cross with me, 
that's a dear old thing ! Ta, ta !" Then 
she left the room. 

" Her abominable conduct is perfectly un- 
bearable/' said the Duchess to herself. "I've 
really half a mind to write and tell her she 
needn't come any more." 

On his way to the House Mr. Beaufoy 
went to Grreat Stanhope Street, and asked 
for the Baronet. 

It gave Sir John quite a trembling fit 
when the servant announced Mr. Beaufoy. 

" I am making a list of the cabinet," said 
the Premier. " Maldon has the Colonies, 
Wright the War Office, Mountchessington 
the Admiralty, Chingford the Home Office, 
Eipton the Board of Trade. I am afraid 
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I've nothing left to offer you but the Lord 
Chaanberlainship; I am very sorry." 

The Baronet's countenance fell. It was 
not for this that he had turned his study 
into a " tea-room." 

"But," continuedMr. Beaufoy, "our party 
wiU want strengthening in the Upper House, 
and I know of no one more suited to adorn 
its benches than yourself. You can have a 
peerage in the very next batch." 

Sir John was speechless. 

" Don't you like the idea ?" said the Pre- 
mier, thinking that silence gave dissent 
"Baron Fenacre, of Fenacre, sounds very 
well." 

" I am proud of the proffered honour and 
accept it gratefully, not for myself, but for 
my child's sake." Then he shed a tear. 

Considering his child was about to become 
Duchess of Maldon, it didn't much matter 
to her. 
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" Well, then, I may put you down for the 
Lord Chamberlainship ?" 

'•' Most certainly ; and I will do my ut- 
most to serve my country with probity and 
fidelity, s' 'elp me!" added the Baronet, 
piously, as if he was in the witness- 
box. 

" Good morning, my Lord,'' said the Pre- 
mier, playfully. " We shall look to you, 
remember, in the Peers." 

"And I will do my duty," replied the 
Baronet. " England expects eveey man to 
do so !" 

" England will very often be confoundedly 
disappointed if she does," said Mr. Beaufoy 
to himself when he got into his brougham. 
" What a fool that man is !" 

The Gazette the next morning had the 
list of the new ministers in it. We will 
select the names we know. 

First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Beaufoy. 
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Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Duke of Maldon. 

Lord Chamberlain, Sir John Fenacre. 

Verily, thought the Essex Baronet to 
himself, I'm a rising man. 

Two or three days after the list was out, 
the marriage of the Duke of Maldon (Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies) with Made- 
leine, only daughter and sole heiress of Sir 
John Fenacre (Lord Chamberlain), was an- 
nounced in the Morning Post as having taken 
place at St. Greorge's, Hanover Square. The 
ceremony having been performed by the 
Bishop of Chelmsford and Colchester, as- 
sisted by the Rev. White Brown, of Curse- 
um Chapel, and the Rev. Septimus Ortho- 
dox, Rector of Fenacre, Essex, and Rural 
Dean. 

The splendour of the wedding baffles all 
description. All Newman's greys were out 
that day. It was with difficulty that M^ria 
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Duchess of Maldon restrained the Lord 
Chamberlain from asking the whole peerage 
to the breakfast, whether he was personally 
acquainted with them or not. 

" My official position entitles me to do it," 
he said. 

" Eeally, my dear Lord, you must be 
ruled by me. /will take care that you have 
all the people who are really worth having — 
all the ' best set.' I do assure you that a good 
many of the names really go for nothing ; 
there are some commoners who are in the 
* best set ' whose names are worth double 
and treble to a host, I do assure you. I 
know the world." 

Thanks to her Grace, there was not one 
member of the " best set " absent from the 
wedding breakfast in Great Stanhope Street. 
Madeleine looked lovely in white satin and 
orange blossoms. She was rather pale ; I 
wQpld not answer for it that she was not 
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thinking of " somebody else ;" but that is 
not to the point. She always respected her 
husband, she now Hied him, almost loved 
him, and she knew one thing, /le loved her, 
and if she was not happy it would be ^^ 
fault not /lis. After the breakfast, at which 
Sir John spoke at great length, but was 
mostly inaudible from his excessive emotion, 
tbe " happy pair " left for Maldon Lodge, 
N.B. 

"My own darling, are you happy?" asked 
her husband, as they drove off to Euston 
Square. 

" Yes, Claud, quite,'' she replied. It was 
no lie ; she had sworn to " love, honour, and 
obey," and she meant to keep her vow to 
the letter, and what is more, she felt — or 
she would never have married him — ^that it 
would be her happiness so to do. 

I'he aristocratic names at the breakfast 
would fill three pages of this work if I wrgte 
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them all dow n, so I wont. Sufficient to say 
that all the " best set " were there. 

About three months after this wedding, 
Maria Duchess of Maldon espoused Mr. 
Beaufoy. She had a very quiet wed- 
ding. No fuss, no parade, no ostenta- 
tion of any kind. " When old people find 
it expedient to make a ' mariage de conve- 
nance,' " she said, "they should do it with- 
out a fanfaronade of trumpets." In accor- 
dance with her view, Maria Duchess of 
Maldon and Mr. Beaufoy were married very 
quietly, one morning early, at Curseum 
Chapel, by the Rev. White Brown. 

They did not waste a month in a " honey- 
moon," they came back at the end of ten 
days, and "received." Sir John Fenacre 
and Lady (xeorge were both, of course, at 
the Premier's first reception. " I wish," 
said Maria Duchess of Maldon to the Lord 
Chamberlain, " that you would issue a cir- 
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cular to the leaders of ton^ asking them to 
request their company to come decently 
clothed." 

" I will give it my best consideration," 
said Sir John. 

"Yonr predecessors have devoted their 
attention to ballet-girls' skirts," she con- 
tinued, " but if you could eflfect a reformation 
in the decollete style of the young ladies of 
the HAUT TON, you would be doing a national 



service." 



She said this latter at Lady Greorge Fitz- 
reine, who was not in the least abashed by 
the Premier's wife. 

** Mamma is going to set things to rights,'* 
said Lady George ; " it seems a case of the 
grey mare is the better horse." 

This was loud enough for her Grace to 
hear. 

" Her Grace is quite right," said Sir John, 
also aloud, that the Duchess might hear. 
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" I shall act upon her advice, which is ex- 
cellent on all points." 

The very next day he headed the new 
" batch," as Baron Fenacre, of Fenacre, co. 
Essex. 
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CHAPTER X. 



riNis. 



" Tbew our wtore. 
As I foretold yon, were all spirits, and 
Are tnelled ioto air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseleu fabric of this Tision, 
The cload-capp'd towera, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Tea, all which it inherits, shall disaolre ; 
And, like this inenbetantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such staff 
Aa dreams ore made of, and our little life 
Is roanded with a sleep." 

'* Y the plentiful crop of weddings 
lately sprung up, well practised 
novel- readers will have guessed 
that my sketches are drawing 
to a cloBe. It is even so. There is an end 
to all things, and also among other things 
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to " my novel." " And a good thing too," 
my ill-natured friends will say. 

" Why did you read it then ?" I reply. 
" I didn't ask you to." 

" We wanted to see what a fool you had 
made of yourself by writing one. Only clever 
people write novels." 

(N.B. This will be said with a sneer.) 

Tell that to the Horse Marines ; write me 
down an ass, or anything, but don't go 
about spreading that erroneous doctrine. 
You couldn't write two lines yourself — ^you 
know you couldn't, so stand off and respect 
as your superior a person who has written 
some thousands. 

^* I never heard of such a thing," another 
friend will say, " as your writing a book, 
especially as you were plucked for your 
* little go,' and never took your degree !" 

This is awful sarcasm, as it's only too true, 
and I feel it accordingly. 

16—2 
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" Absurd bosh ! ridiculous ! pish !" ejacu- 
lates a plain spoken elderly friend. " My 
DEAR fellow !" 

Then he will laugh the laugh of scorn. 

In spite of the good-natured remarks of 
my friends, who are like Job's when he sat 
upon the dunghill— I will persevere and 
appeal to the country — the sense of the 
country, as hypocritical M.P.'s say in the 
House ; and I hope they wont give me a 
verdict of " non-senseJ* This is a shocking 
bad pun, but what can you expect of a fellow 
who was plucked for his "little go," and 
never took his degree, and adds to his other 
enormities the crime of writing a novel ? 

You, the well-read ones, who have foreseen 
this work is drawing to a close, will have 
wondered what in the world has become of 
Alured Eaynor. He is too tragic a cha- 
racter to be lost sight of — a man who is 
alias this, alias that, and alias something 
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else, excites a certain amount of interest in 
everybody's mind, so we will follow his 
fortunes. 

After the duel which terminated so tragi- 
cally for one of the combatants, the survivor 
left Baden-Baden for Heidelberg. A duel 
isn't thought much of in Baden, so with a 
caution from the police, and a gentle hint 
that it would be as well if he left the Grand- 
ducal dominions, Raynor was discharged. 

The duel was interrupted by Colonel 
Chutnee giving information of it to Sir 
John, who thought it his duty to communi- 
cate with the authorities on the subject, and 
as usual with police movements, the gen- 
darmes arrived when it was too late to pre- 
vent bloodshed. The fame of having " killed 
his man " rather heightened Eaynor's repu- 
tation amongst the students of Heidelberg, 
and on the very first night of his arrival he 
was asked to go out as second to the Inn 
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of Hirschgasse, where the encounters in- 
variably take place. This, however, he 
refused. 

He spent the whole of the winter in study 
and attendance on the University classes. 
About the spring he became very restless 
and unsettled ; he had a great desire to re- 
visit England. Why^ he could not exactly 
define. Madeleine was more than ever far 
removed from him, as far as the east from 
the west, and yet he felt a kind of craving 
to see her again. He had never forgotten 
the look she had given him, as she lay on 
the ground beside the dead body of his 
victim. He knew she loathed him, yet he 
felt he must see her again, though he would 
not for worlds that she should know it. 

Mrs. Eaynor was established in a villa in 
the Anlagen ; she came there to be near her 
son, the only being that lonely mother 
loved. 
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"I am going to England, mother," he 
said to her one evening. 

" I entreat you, Lawrence," she replied, 
alarm in every accent, " think of the danger. 
Your past life is known there ; others have 
your secret ; and though we buy their silence, 
we cannot depend on them. Dear Lawrence 
— for my sake !" 

In spite of her prayers he went. 

The parting was a bitter one. Mrs. 
Raynor was full of gloomy forebodings. 
She loved her son, though she hated his 
crimes. She would have given her life for 
him ; and a kind of presentiment possessed 
her that she had parted from him for ever. 

When the Boulogne packet arrived at 
Folkestone, two men stood on the pier, 
scanning the faces of each passenger who 
came up. The men were Mr. Small and 
Inspector Roberts, of Fenacre. They were 
on the look-out for Jedediah Brown, of 
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Crouch End Factory, who was "wanted" 
for embezzlement. 

"Do you see that man?" whispered 
Eoberts to the detective. 

"Which?" 

" Tall and dark, with a slight moustache. 

It's Lawrence Blake." 

* 
" Oh," replied Mr. Small, calmly taking 

stock of him. 

" You follow him," said Eoberts. " I can 
manage my man alone." 

Mr. Small did "follow" him; and we 
know that if Mr. Small " follows " a person, 
he or she cannot elude his vigilance. He 
liked it. Here was his great game. A 
murderer, and he had his eye on him ! 

How people will wonder how it came out 
— a mystery that had so long baffled the 
most knowing of the force. It was very 
simple. Eube Eue, as all mortals must in 
time, came to die. It became evident to the 
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old women watching him that he had some- 
thing on his mind. " He wont die easy if 
he don't get it off," they said, in his hearing, 
and wanted him to confide in them. But 
this he refused. 

" I ain't a-going to tell anythink to a 
parcel of old heifers like you," he replied. 
" You'd be all over the town with it afore 
morning. I'll have a magistrate !" 

A magistrate was sent for — our old friend 
the Mayor, who presided so ably at the 
hustings. He came — very grand and im- 
portant. He was going to hear a mystery, 
and he felt the dignit}^ of it ; as did his 
clerk, who came to take down the depo- 
sitions. 

" Turn them old women out !" said the 
ungallant Eube Eue. 

The old women went out grumbling ; but 
they didn't go far. One put her ear to the 
keyhole, and the other laid down flat on her 
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side, with her ear to the crack at the bottom 
of the door ; both with a laudable desire of 
information, and hearing what they could. 

" It's about the Squoire," said Rube Eue, 
hoarsely. ''Not this one, but old 'un. Sir 
Richard." 

At this juncture, one old woman gave the 
other a friendly kick. 

"There is some one outside,^' said the 
Mayor. " Open the door and see, Briggs. 

" Yes, your woshup !" replied Briggs. 

The door opened inwards, and revealed 
the two old women in the attitudes I have 
described. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourselves !" 
said the Mayor to the discomfited eaves- 
droppers. 

" So you ought !" said his clerk. 

" Go down, you old !" screamed Eube 

(applying to them an epithet which is rude 
if meant for a lady, but is correct if in- 
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tended to describe a female of the canine 
species). " Go down with you.*^ 

Hobbling, and tumbling over one another, 
they went to the lower room. However, 
they were not to be done, so they mounted 
a dresser, then knelt upon jchairs, and put 
their heads to a hole there was in the boards, 
just near the head of the dying man's bed. 

"It was about t'ould Squoire,Sir Eichard," 
he continued. " You remember he was shot 
out on the waste yonder, maybe three years 
ago come next November. I was out in a 
boat that night ; and, as I'd been heard to 
speak agin un, I was lagged for it. There 
wasn't no proof, though ; so I was let go 
again." 

Here he paused to gasp for breath, and 
his eyes began to roll horribly. 

" Give him some water, Briggs," said the 
Mayor. 

The clerk gave him some in a broken 
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earthenware mug which was on the window- 
sill. In a few minutes he was able to con« 
tinue. 

" I heard the splash of oars that night 
when I was out after some fowl, and I says 
to ' Daft John/ ' dowse the glim/ and I 
pulls oft' hard. It was Squoire's boat, and 
Squoire himself shouted arter us, saying he 
would have us all in the lock-up afore morn- 
ing. Just then I sees a flash behind him, 
and the next minute I hears a groan. I 
didn't go back to look, for, I thinks, it ain't 
no affair o' mine. When I draws my boat 
up at the quay, I sees a man just a- getting 
out of his'n with a gun in his hand. I 
knowed him — it was Lawrence Blake, the 
gamekeeper, and t'ould housekeeper's son, 
and folks did say Squoire's ; it was like 
enough — he was a bad un. I says nothing, 
but goes to the Hoy. Lawrence comes in 
'oot 'alf an 'our arterwards, and 'as some 
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brandy, and looks as pale as death. When 
he goes out I follows him, and lays my hand 
on his shoulder. He started and shook like 
a calf when it's going to be poleaxed, arid 
tried to shake me off. But he couldn't do 
that. I was a strong man in my time — a 
strong man then," he sighed ; " and I could 
a-topk him up in my arms like a baby. 

* What do you want ?' he says, quite fierce. 
' What were you doing on the waste ?' I 
says. ' My duty,' he says, as calm as you 
please, ' looking after poachers and wild- 
fowl.' ' Wildfowl don't throw up their 
arms and groan when they're shot/ I says, 
looking him full in the face. He shook all 
over. * You've shot t' Squoire !' He didn't 
say nothin', but hung down his head. ' I 
am glad on't,* I says. At this he brightened 
up wonderful. * You wont peach ?' he says, 
' I did hate 'un so.' * And so do I,' I says ; 

* but you must give me something not to. I 
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am a poor man, and there will be a reward 
out/ * I'll give you double the reward, 
whatever it is/ says Lawrence. * All right/ 
I says, a-knowing he could — ^leastways, his 
mother could, as she'd a comfortable sum at 
the savings' bank ; so I let un go, and said 
nothing. I got my money, and a deal more 
besides, but now it lies heavy on me, now 
as I have come to doie/' 

Where is he now ?" said the Mayor. 
In forrin' parts — I don't know where," 
replied Eube. 

"You'll swear to this deposition," said 
the Mayor, " and sign it, and we'll witness 
your signature. 

" 'Ees," said Eube. " I'll put my mark. 

When this ceremony was gone through, 
the Mayor of Fenacre took his leave, and 
went straight to the police-station. The 
old women hearing him coming, got hurriedly 
off the dresser, one of them in her extreme 
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eagerness to get down, fell chair and all into 
the grate and got frightfully bruised. The 
patient upstairs heard the clatter and raved 
at them, but they went upstairs and stifled 
his cries with a blanket. " It will make 
him go off easier," they said. And in a 
state of semi-suffocation he " went off " 
to the bourne from whence no traveller 
returns. 

The Mayor of Fenacre communicated his 
information to Inspector Eoberts and Lord 
Fenacre. The former immediately posted 
off to London to consult Mr. Small, and it 
was quite by chance that they stumbled over 
him at Folkestone, when on the qui vive for 
Jedediah Brown. 

In a few days Eaynor was arrested at his 
lodgings in Duke Street, St. James's, on a 
charge of wilful murder. 

Lord Fenacre was in agonies when he 
heard of the arrest. " The whole blessed 
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thing will come out now," he exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes, " and I am done for, 
for ever. Though I have really done no 
greater crime than holding my tongue about 
the money I had to pay to that — that 



woman." 



The a^lount of vituperation his lordship 
compressed in that little word " woman," 
was terrific. 

However, he was spared the painful dis- 
closures that might have ensued on a trial. 
For much to the disgust of Messrs. Roberts 
and Small, their prisoner was found dead in 
his cell the next morning. He knew his 
case was hopeless. He knew that Eube's 
confession put beyond all doubt that he 
must shuffle off this mortal " coil " on a 
hempen one. Therefore he swallowed the 
contents of a small phial of colourless liquid 
he always carried with him, and was, like 
Mrs. Proudie, no more. 
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"Defeating the ends of justice in this 
way !" said Mr. Small. " He ought to be 
ashamed of himself !" 

Lord Fenacre was glad when he heard 
thereof. '' It would have been a bad thing 
for me," said his lordship. " Would have 
made people talA, which is always to be 
avoided, and I'd rather Maldon didn't 
know that I always knew I was not 
a Baronet de jure, though I was de 
factor 

Lord Fenacre's Chamberlainship was 
marked by the stringent measures he took 
to get the ladies of the haut ton to go to 
balls dressed decently. The Duchess of 
Maldon, and Maria Duchess of Maldon, 
both supported him in this salutary measure, 
both by example and precept. Lady Greorge 
was found incorrigible. "I shall do as I 
like," said her ladyship. "Always did, 
and always mean to." 

VOL. III. 17 ' 
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It is on record that the Lord Chamber- 
lain, remembering that the poet said, 

" He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch. 
To win or lose it all," 

once made an offer of marriage to her lady- 
ship. It was the first she had had, though 
she might have had plenty, since her widow- 
hood. She thoroughly understood the art 
of flirtation, bringing men up to a certain 
pitch and then throwing them over ; she had 
never suspected Lord Fenacre, a man old 
enough to be her father. " I suppose you 
go on the principle," she replied to him, 
"of 

" Tall love the short, 

Sensihle love the stapid. 
Everywhere pair dark with fair, 
All on account of Cupid. 

No thank you, I don't want a husband, and 
as there is no Cupid in this business, it's no 
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use matching a young filly and an old horse ; 
they don't run well in harness together. 
When I want a husband, I shall run over 
to America and get one from the *Free 
Lovers.' You've only to say ' you are my 
affinity' there, and it's all done — ^you cer- 
tainly are not mine — good morning." 

Directly after the interview with Lord 
Fenacre, Lady George went to see her 
mother-in-law. 

" I have had a place oflfered me," said her 
ladyship. 

" Good gracious, Lily, I wonder what Mr. 
Beaufoy means by offering anybody any- 
thing without consulting me." 

" It wasn't Beaufoy," said Lady George. 

" Mr. Beaufoy, if you please,'^ said the 
Premieress, with dignity. 

"It wasn't him ; it was old Fenacre." 

" What did he offer you? the censorship of 
the corps de ballet, or what ?" 

n—2 
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" No, he offered me the appointment of 
wife to the Lord Chamberlain. Just as 
Beaufoy offered you the appointment of wife 
to the Premier. The only difference is, 
you accepted, and I didn't ^ 

" Lily, I must beg of you," said Maria 
Duchess of Maldon, " in short, I tell you 
once for all, I will not stand your — your — " 

" Cheek ?" suggested Lady George. 

" No I wont'' said her Grace ; " it's un- 
bearable." 

And with this scene we will take leave of 
Maria Duchess of Maldon, and Lady George 
Fitzreine. Suffice it to say that her 
Grace continued to receive, to make appoint- 
ments, to cancel them, to dispense patronage 
in Church and State, and advise the Premier 
on all difficult and knotty questions ; and her 
advice he invariably took, partly because he 
would have had no peace if he had not, and 
partly because he found she had a great deal 
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more savoir /aire than he had. She never 
took a man who was too low, she never 
selected one who was too high, for a 
bishopric. "A Bishop," she was wont to 
say, " ought to be an easy-going man, with 
no very firm views, and he ought, if possible, 
to be one of our set." 

Of course, the grand criterion for a bishop 
is, that he should be of sang pur. The 
Deaneries she gave away on the same prin- 
ciple. So all Mr. Beaufoy's appointments 
gave satisfaction. !No one could pick a hole 
in them, or say that his favour was ill- 
bestowed. It was the same with her, — I 
mean his leadership of the House. He flat- 
tered the right people, and did not waste 
honeyed words on the wrong ones. If an 
M.P. was refractory, Maria Duchess of Mal- 
don would say, " Who's his wife, and are his 
daughters out ?" and if her husband replied 
" Oh ! his wife was Liverpool or Manchester, 
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and he has got six daughters, all out^^ she 
would say "/will manage it." 

In order to get a vote, she once presented 
a lady whom she designated as " a mauvais 
fo7i Binningham female, and her six 
daughters," to her Gracious Majesty. The 
august name of Maria Duchess of Maiden 
figured after these seven names in the Morn- 
ing Post. She won the eternal gratitude of 
the whole seven, and she got the vote of 
Mr. Toady phre. Also she would say to 
Mrs. Tufthunter (whose husband was mem- 
ber for Brentwood,) " If you like, I can get 
your girls as many balls as yo\i wish, and 
I'll get your son's name down for the 
Treasury. Only Mr. Tufthunter must go 
with us on this question." 

" He shall, your Grrace," replied Mrs. T., 
decidedly. 

Mr. Tufthunter, to the horror of his con- 
stituents, voted with the ministry that night. 
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" I can't think how you manage," said the 
delighted Premier. '* I've got a majority of 
thirty-two on. this question, and I expected 
a minority of about twenty." 

" I know the world," was her simple 
reply. " I know half the members go into 
parliament to get places for themselves, em- 
plojnnent for their sons, and society for their 
daughters. Half the men in the House 
would much rather be drinking port in their 
own country houses, but their wives wont 
let 'em. They say. What's to be done with 
the boys ? — How am I to find husbands for 
the girls down here ? No, you must go into 
Parliament, give balls, and get into society. 
It's the only way. Then devoted Pater- 
familias packs up his portmanteau, sigh- 
ing, becomes M.P., and gives the girls 
society." 

It is at this point that the mother's mis- 
sion begins. Having got so far, it behoves 
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her to make the best of her opportunities, 
and to do her justice, she does. She buys a 
*' Peerage," and "County Families," and sets 
to work. At first she has a lev^e of younger 
sons, at her "At homes," but she soon 
weeds them out. I have heard it is the 
boast of some mammas, that no younger son 
ever was so much as asked to luncheon at her 
house. " It saves one all the trouble with 
our own girls," they say, " and people know 
that it is a safe house to send their daughters 
to — that we have no one but eldest sons!' 

Maria Duchess of Maldon knew the 
world, and it was from these ambitious 
women that she got the Ministerial majority. 

" Don't talk humbug to me about inte- 
grity, probity, duty to constituents, Hamp- 
den, and all that claptrap bosh, only fit for 
the hustings," said Mrs. Toady to her hus- 
band in a curtain lecture. " I know better ; 
not two men in the House act up to it. 
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Charity begins at home, I say. How are 
you to get the boys' nominations, or I to get 
the girls married, if we don't give in to the 
Duchess. What does one vote matter to old 
Veerstone ? he hasn't got a large family and 
nothing to leave them (poor darlings), as 
we have. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, you ought; you are not fit to be a 
father. Do you suppose I let you spend all 
that money on electioneering to ruin your 
own dear children ? / wont see them 
wronged, if you will. Tm their mother." 

" Who the dooce said you weren't ? " in- 
terrupted Toady phre. 

"You're a fool, Toady," said his wife. 
" I'm not going to sacrifice family interests 
for Veerstone or anybody else, I can tell 
you." 

" Good night," said Mr. Toady. 

''You want to turn the conversation, 
that's what you want." 
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" Good night," repeated Mr. Toady. 

" I am not going to see the dear children 
wronged, after all the money we've spent ; 
I'm not, if you are, I can tell you. I — " 

" Oh, have the vote, and go to sleep, or 
the devil,^' said the exasperated Mr. Toady. 
"Toull ruin my character in the House, 
and amongst my constituents/* 

" The dear children's prospects are more 
to me than your character — of which you've 
none to speak of, and so it's no use making 
a fuss about it. I '* 

But Mr. Toady was asleep, and beginning 
to snore, so she didn't finish her sentence. 

This was how Mr. Beaufoy got his ma- 
jority of thirty-four on the Government 
Powder-tax Bill — at least, multiply the 
Toady case by thirty-four and you have it 
correct. After all, people must live, and so 
must the Toadies. 

Serving her country in this zealous man- 
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ner, we will make our adieux to Maria 
Duchess of Maldon. She is a woman to be 
respected whilst living, and mourned for 
when dead ; and may it be long before she 
pays the debt of nature. The Duke and 
Duchess of Maldon lead the happiest of 
lives. They are devoted to one another, and 
have no bickerings or jealousies. Madeleine 
has solved the diflficult problem of being in 
the world but not of it. " She's so pro- 
vokingly correct,^' Lady George said, "I 
really should like to catch her tripping for 
once." 

This is a sisterly wish, nest ce pas ? 

That great lady-killer, Fitzfop, of the 
"Yellows," who had flirted with all the 
pretty married women in London, determined 
to slay Madeleine with his charms. But 
his waxed moustaches, his lacquered boots, 
and his stupid doubles entendreSy failed him 
here, and he was obliged to beat a hasty 
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retreat, leaving his artillery in the hands of 
the enemy. 

Madeleine recognised the fact that rank 
has responsibilities, and she did her best to 
act up to them. She set her face against all 
faatness, though she was neither squeamish 
nor a prude. The poor on the Maldon estates 
perfectly idolized her, their troubles and dis- 
tresses always finding ready sympathy from 
her. All the same she did not pauperize the 
neighbourhood by indiscriminate charity. 
She knew that the best means of helping the 
poor is to teach them to help themselves. 
She infinitely prefers country to London 
life : but she goes through her allotted por- 
tion of dinners, " drums," and balls, with 
patience and resignation. She and Maria 
Duchess of Maldon have only had one row, 
and that was when Madeleine asked her to 
induce Mr. Beaufoy to forgive his nephew, 
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Fitzcharles, and that she herself would par- 
don her niece, Minnie. 

"Most certainly not," responded the 
Premieress. " My own feelings are for it, 
but, for the sake of society, I must and mil 
ignore their existence !" 

She said this with an air of heroic self- 
sacrifice, as if it cut her to the very heart. 

The Duke and Duchess have one son — a 
little Viscount Dagenham. He is so like 
his dear mamma, and almost as like to his 
dear papa, that we will say nothing more 
about him, except that he is the idol of both 
his parents. 

" For the sake of society," the Fitz- 
charles's are living on his pittance of fifty 
pounds per annum, eked out with an occa- 
sional douceur from Lady George Fitzreine. 
He has sold out, and they have set up their 
tent in the Isle of Man, for sake of cheap 
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living. They have a baby every year, and 
seem likely to go on doing so. 

" The poorer people are, the more babies 
they seem to have/' said Lady Greorge to 
her visiting list, when they came to see her. 
" They ought to know better." 

With which her friends entirely agreed. 

They are very happy. Minnie is perfectly 
so. He is a little discontented sometimes 
with his humdrum existence ; but he soon 
gets over it when he sees Minnie putting up 
with so much for his sake. 

" Worldlings " will call them fools, and 
perhaps they are; but, after all, happiness 
18 the philosopher's stone everybody is 
searching for ; and some find it in one w^ay, 
and some in another. They found it in 
each other's love. 

But this is folly to " worldlings' " ears, 
so I will say no more. 

Charles Forrester and his bride spent the 
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happiest honeymoon up at Simla that was 
ever spent. In fact, their "honeymoon" 
has never ended. It is going on now. On 
their return to Europe, they took a villa at 
Nice, near the sea. Neither of them wished 
to revisit England. They had both suflfered 
so much there, that they had no wish to 
return to it. It is true that Lady George 
wrote and oflfered her sister the entrie ; but 
she refused the splendid offer — even under 
the ciceroneship of a Dukes daughter-in- 
law. They are both, I say, very happy. Her 
fortune enables them to live in comfort, if 
not luxury ; and he is beginning to attract 
the attention of the French Government by 
a pamphlet he has written on " The Engi- 
neering Difficulties presented in running a 
Spiral Eailway through the Interior of 
Monte Viso ;" which is much talked of in 
scientific coteries in Paris. 

" Nelly, darling, what can I do to show 
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my love and gratitude to you?" he asked 
one day. 

" I ask nothing but your love," she 
replied. 

Charles Forrester was saved, as many a 
man has been, by the love and devotion of a 
good woman. 

"Queen" obtained a clerkship at the Admi- 
ralty, Whitehall ; but he wrote so badly, 
spelt so badly, that he drove the head clerk 
to the verge of madness. His mistakes were 
fearful. He ordered the Admiral of the 
Channel Fleet to bombard Portsmouth, 
instead of landing some bombardiers of the 
Eoyal Artillery there ! 

Luckily, the Admiral took no notice of 
the order. "It's one of those fools of clerks," 
he said. " They don't know their head from 
their heels, any of 'em." However, he wrote 
to Lord Mountchessington about it, and his 
Lordship sent for " Queen." He daren't give 
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liim the sack, on account of Maria Duchess 
of Maldon, his mother, but he gave him the 
most awful blowing-up man ever had, 
couched in language more forcible than 
polite. 

Queen went and told his mother. 

" Serve you right," said she, " for being 
such a fool." 

The clerks got hold of it, and chaffed him 
unmercifully. 

"Write to Admiral Kellett," said the 
wag of the office to Queen, in a magisterial 
voice, " and tell him to bombard Plymouth. 
Tell Baldwin Walker to send three ironclads 
round by Cape Comorin to Birmingham, 
and tell Clarence Paget to throw shells into 
Valetta." A roar of laughter followed this 
sally of wit. 

" While you are about it," continued the 
wag, " write an order to Lord Nelson to 
throw a man overboard." 

VOL. III. 18 
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"Tou^re laughing at me/' said Queen, 
brightening up. "I know Lord Nelson 
was killed at the Armada, and that was in 
George III/s reign. Come, I ain't so green 
as that." 

"No, it was at Armageddon, 1992," said 
the wag. 

" So it was," said Queen. 

A burst of laughter followed this, and the 
innocent cause of all this merriment looked 
round with astonishment. 

As before, Queen told mamma. 

" You must resign," said Maria Duchess 
of Maldon, decidedly. " You are disgracing 
the family." 

She said this very sternly. 

" What the deuce am I to do then ?" 

" Go into Parliament ; you can have old 
Fenacre's seat, he's just vacated. There are 
greater fools in the House than you." 

" Are there ?" 
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" Yes," said his mother, decidedly, "there 



are." 



When Maria Duchess of Maldon says 
this is, it is. 

This was how it came to pass that 
Lord Henry Fitzreine became M.P. for 
the free and independent borough of Fen- 
acre. 

Mr. Small continued to exercise his 
vocation in the "Great City.'' He has 
grown rich, and talks of retiring, but he 
loves his profession too much to do so while 
his strength lasts. 

Mrs. Ewart's children were put to a good 
school in Kensington by Lord Fenacre. At 
least he paid for it, which is after all the 
main point. Lady George looks after them, 
has them for the holidays, and makes them 
gick during the " halves," by sending them 
plum cake ad libitum. 

But as it is done by a Duke's daughter- 
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in-law, the schoolmistress does not remon- 
strate, but sends for the apothecary. 

Lord Fenacre rarely goes to the " Gbange," 
except at quarter days to receive his rents. 
He prefers the clubs and his house in Great 
Stanhope Street. He glories in the fact 
that he is father of a Duchess, and grand- 
father of a Duke in esse, and is himself a Peer. 
" All, by Jove," as he will tell you, " by 
taking the tide on the turn, and keeping 
my eyes open !" Some fools go through the 
world in blinkers. Sir John became Baron 
Fenacre, of Fenacre, by keeping his eyes 
open. And though my readers may not 
attain to those high honours, they will do 
much better in life by doing likewise. 

He continues a firm and fast alliance with 
Maria Duchess of Maldon. "She is a 
clever, managing woman of the world," was 
his verdict ; and I doubt not but that of T[\y^ 
readers also. 
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Webster continues to be chief butler at 
the " Grange." He is much respected in 
the town, and dines with the solicitor and 
apothecary. In virtue of his master being 
a " Lord," he has dubbed himself " house 
steward," and this fact procured him the 
above invitations. He talks of Lord Fen- 
acre, and I do this, or we do that, as if a 
kind of partnership existed between them, 
or as if his lordship was Fenacre and he 
Co. In his person the " family" are much 
respected in the borough, and when any one 
asks, " When is Lord Fenacre coming 
down?" or "Why doesn't -his lordship per- 
sonally superintend this or that ?" he replies 
with dignity and ruffled pride, " It is per- 
fectly unnecessary ; for, gentlemen — 

" / am his representative !" 



THE END. 
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The Waterdale Neighbours. By Justin McCarthy. 

The Pretty Widow. By Charles H. Ross, 

Miss Forrester. By the Author of " Archie Lovell.'* 

Black Sheep. By Edmund Yates. 

Barren Honour. By the Author of "Guy Living- 
stone," &c. 

Sword and Gown. By the same Author. 

The Dower-House, By Annie Thomas. 

The Savage Club Papers (1867). With all the Original 

Ulustrations. Also the Second Series, for 1868. 

Every-day Papers. By Andrew Halliday. 

Breaking a Butterfly ; or, Blanche Ellerslie's Ending. 

By the Author of "Guy Livingstone." 
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